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THE WEEK. 





THE political crisis connected 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: with America, which was acute 
AT HOME. when we last wrote, has since 
undergone a modification which, 
though very considerable, is, perhaps, not quite so 
complete as the general public is disposed to believe. 
That modification has been chiefly due to the fact 
that the voice of common-sense has been heard in 
America, and that it has spoken with effect. 
Stunned for a moment by the violence of the Jingo 
storm, the frieud+ of peace in the United States 
have now as-erted themselves, and have made a 
strong counter-demonstration to the warlike policy 
of President Cleveland. This demonstration has 
been aided by two things: the financial panic in 
Wall Street, and the great manifestation of good- 
will to America on the part of the people of 
England. Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, and the 
Prince of Wales have all responded to appeals 
addressed to them from New York, and have done 
so in a way which must satisfy reasonable Americans 
that their suspicions of hostile action on the part of 
this country are entirely groundless. Indeed, in 
some quarters these demonstrations of goodwill 
have inspired unfriendly and unintelligent critics, 
like the London correspondent of the Débats, with 
the belief that they are dictated by a sense of fear 
on our part. Nothing can be further from the 
truth, though it is well to remember that open 
displays of goodwill, such as we have witnessed this 
week, are always open to misconception on the part 
of the cynical or the ignorant. 





THE scare set up by President Cleveland's Message 
has, as we said last week, done a serious injury to 
the cause of Armenia. Still, there are not wanting 
signs that the public conscience is partially awakened, 
and that even some few among Unionists are ready 
to protest against the indifference—or what is to 
some extent more humiliating, the impotence—of 
our strong and united Government. Thus the 
Times of Christmas Day contained a letter from 
the Duke of Argyll, embodying an emphatic 
protest against the astonishing thesis announced 
at the end of last week by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that we are under no more obligations 
than any other Power to secure the good govern- 
ment of the Armenians. Writing as one of the only 
two survivors of the Cabinet which defended Turkey 


_in the Crimean War, the Duke points out that 


we have twice since 1853 saved Turkey from 
complete subjection, and have dragged the 





Powers of Europe with us into maintaining the 
Ottoman Government, on the explicit ground that 
the Protectorate of its Christian subjects should be 
undertaken by Europe and not by Russia alone. If 
Europe will not act, he urges, let us frankly adopt 
the other alternative and invite Russia to assume 
the post from which we have kept her for the past 
forty years. The letter produced some comments in 
the Times which would be ludicrous were they not 
pitiable. The only one worth quoting is the argu- 
ment that Russia, which objects to coercing the 
Sultan, would feel insulted at such an invitation. 
Russia distrusts us, and with excellent reason, seeing 
what treatment she has received from a Conser- 
vative Government in the past. But it might be 
possible, surely, to do something to allay that distrust, 
and to make it clear that our action was honest and 
straightforward. 





CANON Gore's lecture at St. Martin’s Hall on 
Monday evening is another welcome proof that the 
national conscience is not entirely dormant. Part, and 
that a very active and influential part, of the clergy 
of the Established Church have awakened to their 
duty in the Armenian question. Hitherto, it must 
be admitted, the classes to which they specially appeal 
have been terribly supine—one looks with shame at 
the miserable apathy now compared with the fire of 
1876—and the Church clergy, who now more than 
ever are eager to assert their claim to be public 
teachers, have been for the most part blind and 
dumb. Canon Gore and the Bishop of Rochester 
have followed the Bishop of Hereford and a few 
others in breaking silence. Canon Gore dwelt with 
considerable emphasis on the amazing position 
taken up by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and repudiated by the Duke of Argyll. But his 
treatment of the subject was entirely omitted from 
the report in the Times. We confess we share his as- 
tonishment. Who annihilated the Treaty of San 
Stefano and substituted that of Berlin? Who in- 
serted—presumably as a sedative to English religious 
and philanthropic sentiment—a promise, vague and 
illusory enough, but still a promise, of reforms in 
the Cyprus Convention? That promise was made to 
us, and if only as a debt of honour to the Christians 
of Turkey, it is our duty to see that it is carried 
out. The fact that they are not parties to it does 
not diminish our moral responsibility. 





Sm JoHN Gorst’s speech on the education 
question last Friday was caught at as a source of 
comfort by the reactionaries, because he praised the 
work done by denominational schools and pro- 
tested against such a disturbance of the compromise 
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as would wipe them out of existence. But Liberals 
do not propose to disturb the compromise so long as 
the denominationalists will leave it alone; and there 
is not much comfort to be got from a speech which 
deals with a state of things quite outside practical 
politics. The really significant points in Sir John 
Gorst’s speech were his deprecation of any distribu- 
tion of additional funds by the central authority 
—which is one of the pet plans of the reactionaries— 
his emphatic condemnation of cheap labour in school 
teaching, and his insistence on the need of more and 
better education if we are to retain our industrial 
supremacy or to save our agriculture from absolute 
ruin. There is to be no checking and cheeseparing 
in order to keep education down to the level which 
the finances of Church schools can compass, so long 
as Sir John Gorst has anything to do with the 
Department ; and if there is not, we can safely leave 
the compromise to the play of natural forces. All 
the same, Sir John Gorst is a subordinate, and we 
must be on the watch. 





THERE is a lull in the news from 
Constantinople of the kind that 
often precedes a storm. The items 
of news of significance are three—first, that placards 
have been posted announcing the approaching 
deposition of the Sultan, an announcement which, 
it is to be hoped, is only a trifle premature; 
next, that desperate efforts are being made to 
keep both parties quiet in Crete; and finally, 
that Zeitun has been recaptured by the Turks under 
circumstances which make it extremely improbable 
that a further massacre can be stayed. But with 
unstable equilibrium and a reign of terror in every 
part of the Turkish Empire — with the practical 
certainty that Arabia must go in the spring, that 
Crete and Macedonia must by that time be full of 
filibusters, that Servia and Bulgaria and Greece will 
all be watching their opportunity and ready to fore- 
stall each other at any cost in seizing at it—a great 
catastrophe cannot be much longer averted. We 
have noted elsewhere that the Times draws back 
from its former attitude—in obedience, presumably, 
to the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But if the Powers do not act now, deliberately and 
rationally, they will be surprised into action of some 
kind that will assuredly end in comprehensive and 
incalculable disaster. 


ABROAD. 





Signor Crispi last Saturday gave the Italian 
Senate his own version of the connection between 
Italy and Abyssinia. In justice to him, it is worth 
reproducing here; but it will come on the world 
with a certain shock of surprise. According to his 
account, Assab and Massowah were occupied, so to 
speak, in a haphazard fashion, and without any very 
definite programme as to the action which was to 
follow. When Signor Crispi himself was called to 
the painful task of directing the affairs of the 
nation, he realised the necessity of giving some 
definite aim to this occupation by securing the 
Ethiopian plateau. Accordingly he negotiated the 
treaty of Uccialli with Menelik—then only King of 
Shoa—treating Menelik as Suzerain of the minor 
chiefs. The aim was, therefore, to create an 
Abyssinian Empire in alliance with Italy, not to 
convert Abyssinia into an Italian province. But 
then Menelik turned against his benefactor, and 
repudiated the treaty of Uccialli under the influence 
of bad advisers. Had he respected it he would have 
been secured in the possession of the province of 
Tigré. 





In Abyssinia itself for the moment affairs are at a 
stand. The enemydo not advance,and Ras Makonnen, 
it is alleged, desires nothing better than to treat for 
peace ; there are indications, indeed, that they have 

Ir housekeepers are in earvest in wishing to benefit the unemployed itn East 
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been crippled by their losses at Ambalaghi. Un- 
fortunately, very little reliance can usually be placed 
on the stability or sincerity of Abyssinian pro- 
fessions. Meanwhile, the despatch of men and 
stores from Italy continues, and gloomy anticipations 
are expressed as to the possibility of a new loan. 
The twenty million francs demanded, it is said, may 
have to be doubled or tripled ; and it will be difficult 
to find even the interest of it out of current revenue. 
The Finance Minister, it is true, has told the Senate 
that the deficit will not be more than sixteen million 
francs, and that an increase in the Customs revenue 
may reduce it to eight or nine millions. But this 
seems an unduly optimistic estimate. 





HERE it may be noted that the disaster bids fair 
to have an important effect on international politics. 
The Russian Press does not conceal its satisfaction; 
and the Shoas, it is stated, had rifles of Russian 
make. Moreover, the Temps last week expressed its 
indignation at the idea that Italian troops may be 
allowed by us to pass to Abyssinia by way of Zeila 
and Harrar. The latter country is the Hinterland 
of the French colony of Obock, and we have 
promised France not to occupy it or permit it to be 
occupied, and to keep the route to it open from 
Zeila. But the passage of Italian troops, so it was 
argued, would block the route and virtually lead to 
occupation. Since then Lord Salisbury has accepted 
the French contention, to the great satisfaction of 
the French Foreign Office. His action may reflect 
indirectly to our detriment in Italy, but primarily 
the Italian vexation at it will be expended on 
France. So that the Abyssinian difficulty gives 
yet another reason for friction between Italy and 
France, and also tends to spoil the game of the 
Russophile party in Italy, who have been making 
themselves heard of late. 





THE Swiss Socialist Congress in session at Zurich 
has decided, by a large majority, to press on the 
requisition to the Federal Council to cause a popular 
vote to be taken on the question of the purchase of 
the Swiss railways by the Central Government. The 
requisition has numerous supporters in German- 
Switzerland, not only among the Socialists; and 
there is no country in Europe where State manage- 
ment would do less harm. But, after the expression 
of opinion against bureaucracy exhibited by the vote 
on the Military Bill, it is hardly possible that the 
movement can succeed. 


THE debate in the French Chamber on the can- 
cellation of the phosphate concessions in Algeria— 
concessions alleged to have been made corruptly to 
British subjects—has terminated by an emphatic 
approval of the action of the Government. Inci- 
dentally, the discussion was noticeable for an appeal 
by M. Jaurés that the deposits might be converted 
into a State monopoly—a proposal which would find 
a good deal of support in other than Socialist circles, 
but which was met by an emphatic refusal on the 
part of the Government. For a moment it seemed 
as if there might at last be a breach between him 
and his advanced supporters; but the hopes of the 
Moderates were disappointed once more. The ques- 
tion has had a more important effect in suggesting 
the need of comprehensive legislation on the subject 
of the grant of colonial concessions in general. On 
that subject we cannot hope for much profit to the 
world, judging from what is known of the relations 
of French officialism to colonial enterprise. 





For a moment this week it has seemed as if the 
Cuban revolutionists had succeeded ; and though the 
“ decisive victory" of Marshal Campos over Gomez’ 
troops has prevented the complete rout of his own 
army it cannot be said that it has done much 
for the permanent success of the Spanish forces. 
Guerilla warfare cannot be so suddenly crushed. 
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The burning of plantations, which is a regular part 
of the insurgent operations, enormously increases 
the difficulties of the Spaniards, and the fact that 
General Campos has to face a fresh attack in the 
neighbourhood of Matanzas indicates that matters 
have become extremely serious. If he is defeated 
there, the rebel troops will secure the second seaport 
of Cuba, and the Jingo sentiment of the United States 
may find a vent in demanding their recognition as 
belligerents. 
THERE have been several attempts 
LITERATURE. in the past at internationalising 
magazines and magazine literature. 
A more ambitious effort is about to take shape in 
the trilingual Cosmopolis, published in London by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, and also simultaneously in New 
York, Paris, and Berlin. It is to be circulated 
extensively on both sides of the Atlantic, and to 
contain articles in the English, French, and German 
tongues by writers of real eminence. The list of 
contributors includes Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, Mr. Edmund Gosse; MM. Paul Bourget 
and Le Myre de Vilers (the latter on Madagascar, 
of course); Dr. Theodor Barth, a well-known 
German Liberal journalist and politician; and 
Professor Mommsen. Mr. A. B. Walkley is to 
chronicle the progress of the drama in England; 
Mr. Jules Lemaitre and Dr. Anton Bettelheim are to 
perform the same office respectively for Germany 
and France. Moreover, the politics of the three 
nations concerned are to be dealt with in a monthly 
chronicle—a much-needed addition to current 
literature which has often been begun but for the 
most part has come to a speedy and untimely end. 
We wish Cosmopolis every success in the good work 
of promoting international intercourse, and trust 
that it may some day develop into something more 
polyglot still. 





SERGIUS STEPNIAK—in real life M. 
Serge Michaelovitch Kravchinsky— 
one of the ablest and most daring 
of Russian revolutionists, had been for fifteen years 
a refugee in London, and had revealed himself to 
the world during his exile as an extremely able 
critic of literature and art—not that of his own 
country alone—and a voluminous writer of high 
authority on the economic and political condition of 
Russia.—Sir Edward Harland, M.P. for North Belfast, 
and designer of the “ White Star” type of ocean 
steamers, was one of the greatest reformers of ocean 
traffic—passenger and freight alike.—Mr. W. J. Fitz- 
patrick had arrived at some eminence as a writer of 
works dealing with Irish history and biography. 
Mr. J. R. Hind, F.R.S., had attained considerable 
distinction as an astronomer both by his dis- 
coveries of asteroids and by other less popular 
and more solid claims to remembrance. He was an 
authority on comets.—Mr. Arthur Swanborough had 
been known for a quarter of a century as acting- 
manager of the Strand Theatre. 


OBITUARY. 








THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 


HE influence of the few days of rest which 
Christmas brings in its train has been very 
conspicuous in the matter of the American crisis. 
The tension of that crisis is now unmistakably re- 
laxed, and although the gravity of the incident 
which led up to it remains as great as ever, there 
are few sensible persons who believe that we any 
longer run the risk of a war between this country 
and the United States. For this happy change we 
are indebted chiefly to the fact that the good sense 
and good feeling of the people of both countries have 
had time to assert themselves. The English people 
have every reason to feel satisfied with their own 
action under an extraordinary and most unex- 
pected provocation. They have kept both their 








tempers and their heads, and by studiously re- 
fraining from anything like retaliation upon the 
American Jingo party, they have done what they 
could to limit the fire which President Cleveland 
saw fit to light. We see that some of our Con- 
tinental critics are good enough to argue from the 
pacific and conciliatory disposition shown in this 
country towards America, that the best way of 
getting England to abate her language at any time 
is to use to her the domineering and threatening 
tone which Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney adopted. 
It would be a great mistake if any European nation 
were to act upon this ingenious theory. The reason 
why we have shown no ill-will towards America in 
this crisis is simply because we feel none. For years 
past—certainly ever since the Alabama treaty was 
concluded—the whole population of the United 
Kingdom has looked upon the people of the American 
Republic in the light of brothers with whom any 
serious quarrel was impossible. Years before that 
treaty the vast mass of the working classes in Eng- 
land and Scotland had learned to take this view of 
their American kindred, and during the great agony 
of the Civil War their sympathies were ealisted 
wholly on the side of which Mr. Lincoln was 
the champion and representative. We believed 
that we were “one in spirit,” not on!y children 
of the same stock and the same tongua, but be- 
lievers in the same ideals and sharers of the 
same social and political sympathies. In these 
circumstances, the sudden outbreak of hostile feeling 
in America caused profound pain as wel! as intense 
amazement in England—the pain and amazement 
which are felt when the hand we have learned to 
rasp in friendship strikes a cruel and unexpected 
low. But there was more of sorrow than of anger 
in the emotion that possessed this country ten days 
ago, and, despite the croakings of those who rushed 
into print to tell us that all the old feeling of the 
Americans for the Mother Country was at an end, 
and that every true citizen of the Republic hated us 
with all his heart, there was a wholesome incredulity 
on our side as to the reality and the permanence of 
this demonstration of causeless ill-will. And, happily, 
the incredulity has been justified. We do not mean 
to say that all jealousy and suspicion have passed 
away from the American mind. There are elements 
in American society which are absolutely foreign 
to English sympathies and ideas, and we cannot 
pretend to forecast their action. But it has 
been made clear that the America which was 
known to us of old—the America which shares 
in the ideas of our common literature and our 
common faith—has been true to itself. It has 
acted as the English people, we believe, would have 
acted under similar circumstances. The friends of 
peace have drawn the sword on its behalf, and the 
common sense of the nation has asserted itself against 
the fiery passion and unreason which had for a 
moment broken loose. The struggle is not yet over, 
but the end is visibly drawing near; and the best 
thing that Englishmen can do is to interfere no 
further in a crisis with which we believe the American 
people are themselves best qualified to deal. 
Something, however, must be said as to the main 
cause of the volcanic upheaval of anger and ill-will 
on the other side of the Atlantic. So far as it is 
possible to judge, American indignation arose out of 
the fact that England was supposed to have poured 
contempt upon the Monroe doctrine. This, indeed, 
was the plea put forth by Mr. Cleveland to justify 
his action. As a matter of fact, there was never the 
slightest foundation for this idea on the part of the 
Americans. The Monroe doctrine is not, of course, 
to Englishmen what it is to Americans—a fetish to 
be kept sacred in the Ark of the Covenant. Our 
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fetish is Magna Charta. But though it is impossible 
for Europeans to share the natural enthusiasm of 
Americans for this doctrine, Englishmen have at all 
times recognised its value, and have acquiesced in it 
unreservedly. That is to say, they have agreed with 
the Americans that there ought to be no extension 
of European territory or institutions on American 
soil. This was the claim put forward by President 
Monroe; this was what every American statesman 
understood the Monroe doctrine to be until Mr. 
Olney wrote his recent despatch. Monroe expressly 
recognised facts as they were, and had never a 
thought of anything so ridiculous as an ee to 
dispossess European Powers, and, above all, Great 
Britain, of the territory they actually held on the 
American Continent. His doctrine was defensive, 
and not offensive—a league of peace, and not a 
menace of war. But all this was changed in a 
moment by Mr. Olney’s despatch, and Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Message. Mr. Cleveland contended that under 
the Monroe doctrine the United States had a right 
to interpose in any dispute, no matter what its 
merits might be, between any American State 
and a European Power, and that the will of 
the American President must be supreme in any 
such dispute. Already we see that Mr. Cleveland’s 
friends are explaining that this, after all, was not 
his real view. Even his famous Commission, which 
was to settle the limits of British territory in South 
America without any regard to English wishes or 
claims, is now being whittled down to a Commission 
which is to report to the President as to whether 
there is any need for him to take further steps with 
regard to the Venezuelan dispute. But though this 
may be the present opinion of Mr. Cleveland as to 
the meaning cf his Message and the object of his 
Commission, it was not the view which appeared to 
be set forth by his own words, and, taking those 
words in their natural sense, it was incumbent upon 
England to wake it clear that she could not and 
would notsagree to them. English opinion, more- 
over, was assisted in arriving at an interpretation of 
the Cleveland Message by the language of Mr. 
Olney’s despatch. We are teld that we must not 
treat this gentleman as a diplomatist, and that 
we must make large allowances for one who is 
quite unaccustomed to the modes of expression which 
are habitual in diplomatic intercourse. Englishmen 
have cheerfully obeyed this injunction, and have not 
taken offence at certain words which would have pro- 
voked a storm cf wrath if they had been used by any 
European diplomatist. But they were compelled totake 
note of the significant sentence in which Mr. Olney 
—writing not as an individual, but as the represent- 
ative and mouthpiece of the American Government 
—deliberately challenged our claim to hold any 
territory whatever on the American Continent. To 
have allowed that challenge to pass unnoticed would 
have been to seal the death-warrant of the British 
Empire. Englishmen are perfectly willing to believe 
that Mr. Olney did not in reality mean what he said, 
cr that if he did mean it he did not express the true 
sentiments of the American people. But they 
cannot, in justice to the Americans themselves, allow 
them to suppose for a moment that they would not 
resent, with all the might of their Empire, any 
attempt to put Mr. Olney’s threat into force. 

This, then, is the present position of the question 
raised by Mr. Cleveland and his Secretary of 
State. England has made it clear that she has not 
attacked, and does not mean to attack, the Monroe 
doctrine, but that if she were compelled by any 
actual hostilities on the part of America, she would 
know how to defend her own territory and her own 
substantialinterests. America is beginning to recog- 
nise that there is no hostility towards her on our part, 





and no need to apprehend that English ambition 
or greed, or whatever people may choose to call it, 
will lead to any serious difficulties either in Venezuela 
or elsewhere ; and as she begins to realise this fact, 
the good sense and good feeling of the better part of 
her people are making themselves felt on the side of 
peace. Meanwhile, Mr. Cleveland seems to be looking 
for some way of escape from the consequences of his 
unhappy mistake—a mistake which has already cost 
the financiers of New York a hundred million pounds 
sterling, which has shaken American credit, which 
has inflicted serious losses upon the financiers of 
Europe, which has produced grave and dangerous 
agitation in Venezuela, and which has, unhappily, 
inflicted a heavy blow upon the confidence English- 
men have hitherto felt in the kindly feeling and 
goodwill of all classes of Americans. 








THE ELECTION PETITIONS. 





HREE petitions have now been decided—one in 
Scotland and two in England—while four 
English petitions remain to be fought in January. 
We cannot say that either in the rapidity with 
which the business has been despatched, or in the 
clearness and conclusiveness of the reasons which 
the learned judges have given for their decisions, 
much has been done to impress upon the public 
mind the excellence of our machinery for checking 
electoral corruption. During the last two General 
Elections it is an open secret that somebody coming 
from somewhere has in each doubtful constituency 
made beer flow freely in defence of the brewers. 
But all efforts to find the somebody have usually 
been completely unsuccessful, and even where 
electoral agents were proved to have given free 
drinks, they were not convicted of corrupt treating. 
We are not, of course, bringing any accusation of 
partisanship against the judges. On the contrary, 
their slowness to believe that any Briton can be 
corruptly influenced by free drinks has been equally 
remarkable in all cases irrespective of the party 
of the person accused. On the other hand, the 
judges, following the example of their brethren 
of 1892, who came to the famous hat-card con- 
clusion at Walsall, have shown that, though they are 
loath to believe treating proved, they are quick to 
unseat the man at whose election they suspect 
there has been treating if they can fird him clear]; 
guilty of any of those minor lapses, some of which 
are, as a matter of fact, committed in most elections. 
For the future, if one hears that A. B. has been 
unseated for something, it will be safe to conclude 
that that something was not what A. B. was unseated 
for. Whether this very indirect method of purifying 
elections will be in the end effective, it is difficult 
to say. It seems to have two direct results: it 
makes every unseated candidate an object of 
sympathy, and it makes petitions absurdly expensive. 
he candidate who is unseated because his agent 
paid two shillings towards the travelling expenses of 
a reluctant voter is considered a martyr, because 
most other candidates in doubtful constituencies 
have had agents who did the same thing. And the 
expense of piling up evidence calculated to prejudice 
the minds of the judges against giving relief for 
minor offences is enormous. To some extent this is 
inevitable, for every petition is more or less a fishing 
inquiry; but the expenses have undoubtedly been 
eatly increased by the recent action of the judges. 
he fees for petition work have always Leen ridi- 
culously large, when one considers that there is ro 
special difficulty in electoral law and that no greater 
skill is required than that which is demanded of 
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every good nisi prius advocate. This is, however, a 
matter for the candidates and their solicitors and 
the taxing masters. All one can exp:ct of the 
judges is that they should give their decisions with 
sufficient definiteness and uniformity to enable future 
petitioners or respondents to shorten the proceed- 
iugs. 

The strangest and most incomprehensible con- 
flict of opinion during recent years has been 
the difference between the Scotch judges who 
tried the Elgin and Nairn petition, and Baron 
Pollock and Mr. Justice B:uce, who unseated 
Mr. Fulford at Lichfield. The point of difference is 
a simple one. The Scotch judges held that the 
election began, for the purpose of the return of 
election expenses, with the issue of the writ; the 
English judges held that it began in the previous 
March. The quesiion when the election begins for 
that purpose is undoubtedly a difficult one, perhaps 
the most difficult question on the interpretation of 
the Corrupt Practices’ Act of 1882. It is a difficulty 
arising not from the stupidity of the Legislature, 
but from the nature of things. Parliament purposely 
left the term “election ”’ undefined. The election 
within the meaning of the Ballot Act is the nomina- 
tion and polling. A bribe may have relation to an 
election, though it is given years before. If Parlia- 
ment had said that the expenses to be included in 
the return were only those between the issue of the 
writ and the polling-day all sorts of evasion might 
have been possible. Election addresses, not to speak 
of other less questionable subjects of expenditure, 
might easily be printed before the issue of the writ. 
The same objection, though in a less degree, might 
be urged against any other fixed date. Sometimes the 
election has been said to begin on the day when the 
dissolution is announced to be approaching. But the 
announcement of an approaching dissolution does not 
always come so suddenly as it did this year, when the 
Government was suddenly overwhelmed by the cordite 
vote. The probable date is usually known to the 
party in power long before it is announced to the 
yo eee During the last few years of every long 
Administration rumours of dissolution are constantly 
recurring ; and expenditure after such a rumour, if 
the candidate believes the rumour, is almost as much 
election expenditure as expenditure after the issue 
of the writ. Another possible test—and it is this 
which seems to have been applied to Mr. Fulford— 
is whether the candidate was, before the expenditure 
was incurred, represented with his own knowledge 
as the candidate for the division. Mr. Fulford 
made two payments to the Lichfield Liberal 
Association— ne in January and another in March. 
Both payments were made with the object of pro- 
moting his candidature at an election which in 
March as well as January he knew must come some 
time, bat did not kaow when. But in January he 
was not the selected Liberal candidate, and the 
meetings then held were rather devoted to securing 
his adoption as against the opposition of Liberal 
teetotallers, than to securing his return at the 
General Election. In March, on the other hand, he 
was the adopted candidate, and pamphlets so describ- 
ing him had with his aden ey en distributed 
through the division. The judges held that the 
payment in March should have been included in the 
return of election expenses, though the payment in 
January need not have been. 

While we rejoice at any decision which tends to 
reduce the expenditure on elections, we cannot see 
that the test suggested by the judges is of much 
real value. It will merely lead to the formal 
announcement of a man’s candidature being delayed 
as long as possible. If we understand the judges 
aright, Mr. Fulford might have spent years going 





in and out of the division and addressing the 
electors, but if he had carefully refrained from call- 
ing himself the candidate, or allowing others to call 
him the candidate—saying, for instance, that he 
would not allow the electors to adopt him until they 
knew him and his views thoroughly—the expenditure 
would not have been properly included in the returns 
of election expenses. A local man who actually 
resided in the division could spend money judiciously 
for the advance of his candidature for many years 
without being under any necessity of calling himself 
candidate. ‘The meetings which he would hold and 
address would be merely part of the duty of an 
active citizen towards his neighbours. If we 
examine the schedule giving the form of return, 
we shall find some items which seem quite incon- 
sistent with the theory that all the expenses of 
candidature are to be included. There is a space for 
the insertion of the amount of the candidate’s per- 
sonal expenses. Is he to include all his personal 
expenses within the division from the time when 
his candidature commenced? He must undoubtedly 
include hotel expenses during the period after the 
issue of the writ—must he include all hotel expenses 
within the division from the time of his selection 
as a candidate? One of the largest expenses in 
many divisions is registration—is the cost of regis- 
tration to be included in the return of election 
expenses? These are only a few of the practical 
difficulties in the way of carrying out the law as laid 
down by Mr. Justice Bruce and Baron Pollock. We 
should be inclined to urge that the matter should be 
reconsidered by Parliament, and that some artificial 
rules should be made to assist candidates in making 
their returns. On the whole, we believe that the 
best course would be to vary the period according to 
the nature of the expense, thus :—personal expenses 
after the issue of the writ, expenses of meetings 
within a year before the election, and so on. 








CANADA AND ENGLAND. 





RESIDENT CLEVELAND’S bombshell seems, 
} after all, likely to fizzle out without doing 
much damage except to American railway properties 
and to the economic interests at large of the United 
States. One notable effect, however, it has pro- 
duced: it has already altered the “ manifest 
destiny,” so-called, of the Canadian Dominion. 
For years we have heard, from Mr. Goldwin Smith 
and writers of less learning, that that Dominion is 
a purely artificial creation—a string of separated 
provinces intended by Nature to be dependent on 
their great southern neighbour, but strung together 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway, bound by the 
artificial bonds of a Constitution, attracted to a 
common centre by the magcetism of Govern- 
ment appropriations in aid of provincial finance. 
Her sons, we have been told with unquestionable 
truth, steadily tend to migrate southwards to the 
more genial climates and more numerous possi- 
bilities offered by the United States. Commercial 
union with her neighbour was a necessity, and 
political union would inevitably follow. That 
an excellent case could be made out for this 
view it is idle to deny. The provinces of the 
Dominion are Bere geen detached from one 
another—one, Manitoba, has given occasional in- 
dications of her southward inclination: all seek 
their commercial! outlet through the United States. 
Portland has loog been the winter port of Canada: 
it is only this year, if we mistake not, that a British 
port—St. John, N.B.—4as to any considerable extent 
taken its place; the Canadian Pacific itself, the thread 
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which strings together the provinces of the Dominion, 
has found its outlets not over the Intercolonial Rail- 
way to Halifax, but through the State of Maine, and 
to a great extent through New York. Indeed, it has 
sometimes seemed as if the obstacles to union would 
be chiefly on the side of the United States. The 
question of “ Papal aggression ’’ has been acute in 
Canada for years. In the United States it is of 
much later growth; yet New Mexico for long re- 
mained a territory, partly, it is said, through fear of 
the Roman Catholic vote which her admission would 
create, and the recent amendments to State Con- 
stitutions with a view to preventing the creation of 
denominational schools show how keenly the danger is 
felt to-day. What, it may be asked, would the United 
States do with an acutely Catholic State in the 
shape of Quebec, ready to pour its fast multiplying 
population into the kindlier surroundings of New 
England—not as alien mill-hands, but as settlers 
and citizens? And how would the party machines 
be affected by the addition in a lump of some five 
millions of new citizens to the population of the 
Union? In short, it has seemed as if—putting aside 
the British sentiment of the present generation—the 
absorption of Canada would be postponed only by 
the reluctance of the United States. 

President Cleveland’s action has opened our 
eyes. He has called out a practically unanimous 
expression of loyalty to the British connection—a 
serious expression, one which is not the mere 
vapouring of Canadian jingoism, but comes without 
exception from all parties alike. Canada, it must be 
remembered, can fully appreciate what she would 
suffer in a war. There is no need here to dwell on 
its dangers. The Atlantic seaboard is nowhere suit- 
able for the debarcation of an invading army, and 
need not, therefore, be defended, except near the great 
seaports. Thus the United States would be free to 
devote almost the whole strength of its army to the 
invasion of the Dominion. Even where the com- 
munications «f that Dominion are not purely arti- 
ficial—as in the case of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
—art has had to aid Nature at many points: at Sault 
Ste. Marie, at Niagara, at the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence, in the very dused which con- 
nects the chief city of the Dominion with the 
sea. All these communications, for the greater part 
of their length, lie cn or near the frontier; and 
though a Canadian squadron might conctivably 
bombard Cleveland or Toledo, though Detroit or 
Duluth, Milwaukee or even Chicago, might in their 
turn be laid in ashes, yet no blow that Canada could 
deliver would be so nearly vital as any one of half a 
dozen blows that might come from the United 
States. With her eyes epen to these obvious facts, 
Canada frankly takes the risk. We hear of no 
dissentient voice. It is not merely the Jingoes of 
Canada who speak—they for some time have been 
indulging, after their manner, in needless and provo- 
cative extravagance of language—but the whcle 
Canadian public, Liberals and Conservatives alike. 
National feeling bas once more triumphed over 
geographical considerations; and national feeling, 
so expressed, deserves a hearty response on this side 
of the Atlantic. We do not wish to contemplate 
such possibilities as have been suggested above. 
The memories of 1812 are quite bad enough. But 
we see that with the contemplation of these possi- 
bilities forced on her, Canada takes the risk, and 
resolves to uphold the British connection. It is a 
pity that the Press of her maritime provinces— 
in which the blood of the American Tories who 
migrated thither from New England at the Revolu- 
tion seems still to make itself felt—should say that 
a war with the United States is only a question of 
time. Such a war—peculiarly fratricidal and 





probably prolonged and indecisive—could produce no 
conceivable advantage that would outweigh the injury 
it inflicted in mere destruction of material prosperity, 
not to speak of life. But, if it were ever forced 
upon her, Canada would go forth with sombre ac- 
quiescence, and we should not fail to give her our 
best support. It is open, of course, to believers in 
geographical considerations above all things to say 
that President Cleveland, like Apollo in Herodotus’s 
story of Croesus, has not altered Canada’s destiny, 
but only postponed its fulfilment. At any rate, the 
postponement is indefinitely long; and geographical 
considerations have so often been overborne by 
historical in the Old World that the same thing 
may easily happen in the New. It will be a curious 
instance of the odd turns of history if the only 
result of President Cleveland’s Message—apart from 
widespread but temporary economic disaster—should 
be to strengthen the cause of the Federation of 
the British Empire. But it seems, after all, not 
improbable. 








THE STATE AS FOSTER-PARENT. 





F, instead of being issued in solemn official form 
and reduced by stern compression to a small- 
print column of the Times, the annual report of the 
London School Board could be published in some 
light and readable form and scattered broadcast 
among the critics of State-education, it would, we 
feel sure, make a most excellent and informing piece 
of literature. Statistics do not count for much with 
ordinary mortals, and it takes some imagination to 
see behind the bald fact that whereas in 1871 there 
were only 261,000 places available for day scholars 
in London, there were in 1894 no less than 715,000. 
But we get nearer to concrete facts in the statement 
that up to Lady-Day of 1894, 401 permanent schools 
had been erected and opened. To think of the 
daily work going on in these schools, the host 
of children, greater than any standing army 
in Europe, at their daily task, the army of men and 
women engaged in teaching them, the constant 
effort necessary to keep pace with the population, 
to trace its migrations, and to compel the children 
to come in; the efforts for the deaf, the dumb, the 
blind, and the mentally deficient—this surely is the 
best corrective of the theological disputes and other 
small wrangles in which the trustees of this great 
undertaking are so frequently involved. The School 
Board, indeed, does itself much less than justice 
when it leads the public to suppose that its whole 
energies are spent in a weekly parade over the 
“Circular,” or the “Compromise.” There are 
members of both parties who are busy on the 
details of administration from Monday morning 
till Saturday mid-day. To be a thoroughly efficient 
member of the London School Board is, in some 
ways, a more formidable matter than to be a 
good member of Parliament. We have heard it said 
that not less than five hours a day all through the 
week is the minimum expenditure of time required. 
The report tells us that in 1894 there have been, in 
addition to the sittings of the Board itself and the 
Standing Committees, abcut seventy sub-committees 
sitting at various times, besides four special com- 
mittces and the joint-commiltee on technical educa- 
tion. There are, of course, members who shirk their 
work and members who reserve their efforts for the 
full-drees cecasions cn Thursday afternoons, when 
press and public are present. But there are, happily, 
many others—perhaps the majority—who, day after 
day, do woik which is its own reward, and which, 
apart frcm genuine personal interest in it, might 
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well seem dull and obscure. Nine-tenths of it is in 
no sense controversial, and accordingly makes little 
appeal to the fighting instincts which take a man 
into polities. 

This report ought, we think, at least to be placed 
in the hands of all “economists” so-called, who 
imagine that the Board is undertaking some ex- 
travagant adventure in the higher education. We 
should especially like that Commissioner of Sewers 
who supposes the Board Schools to be imparting a 
classical education to look through this statement 
and note where the chief expenditure lies. He will 
find, first of al!, that the necessity of satisfying the 
= landlord and the builder, rather than any 
eaving to the classics, is the chief drain upon the 
resources In the case of 307 schools the cost of 
land for sites has been accurately ascertained to be 
£2,428,541, and since the schools erected upon the 
sites provide places for 353,949 children, the cost on 
that account alone is £6 17s. 2d. per child. It 
is absurd to suppose that with this initial and 
yearly increasing outlay the London School Board 
can ever keep its rates to the same level as an 
ordinary provincial Board; but it would not, we 
think, be absurd to argue that the ground landlords 
who make this expenditure necessary should yield a 
special contribution to the rate which is levied to 
meet it. That, however, is another story. The 
point is that the inevitable increase of expenditure 
on the London School Board is not due to pianes 
or the teaching of Latin or Greek, or even to swim- 
ming-baths, but is in the main the necessary outlay 
upon sites, buildings, administration and teachers’ 
salaries. ‘The economist will no doubt observe that 
there are items down for cookery, laundry, house- 
wifery and manual training, but since it is part of 
his creed that education should be “ practical ” 
and not “classical,” he is hardly in a position to 
object to these. Mr. Malthouse, the Commissioner 
of Sewers, will please notice that herein the 
Board School system is being differentiated from 
that “university curriculum” which he considers 
80 inappropriate to the children of London. We 
are far from saying that the London School Board 
is not as open to criticism as other public authori- 
ties in certain branches of its finance; we have 
argued, on the contrary, that it is capable of 
improvement in not a few respects. But the re- 
trenchments are not to be made in the departments 
which the “ economist”’ marks down for his prey; 
and it is, in short, pure fiction to suppose that 
the Board is committed to any reckless outlay on 
the “fancy” side of education. Even more money 
might with advantage be spent on the piano, 
swimming-bath, laundry, cookery, and manual 
training side of the business. 

Whether a School Board or local authority would 
be a suitable body for superintending the education 
called “classical” is another and very different 
question which has been debated rather hotly by the 
headmasters in conference this week and last. Mr. 
Welldon remarked comprehensively that the mem- 
bers of these bodies are not, generally speaking, 
“‘very desirable people,’ which sounds like an echo 
of battles long ago between the headmasters of 
Grammar Schools and the committees of Town 
Councils who are appointed to supervise them. 
But Mr. Welldon, it seems to us, hardly strength- 
ened his case when he dwelt on the serious dangers 
of permitting local sanitary authorities to inspect 
the boarding-houses of public and secondary schools. 
Here, if anywhere, the local authority would prob- 
ably do unmixed good, and the risk of any oppressive 
use of such powers is practically non-existent. Upon 
the larger question of public control in respect to the 
purely educational part of their work the head- 





masters simply trimmed. They approved the report 
of the Secondary Education Commission in general 
terms ; they found none of the schemes proposed to 
be wholly agreeable. It would not be fair at this 
stage to pin them to definite views, but upon one 
point, at all events, they will shortly have to make 
up their minds. Do they or do they not want 
to share in the large sums of State money which 
are available for secondary education—Mr. Goschen’s 
beer-money and the proceeds of the proposed educa- 
tional rate in particular? [If they do not, they 
may hold out for entire independence with some 
prospect of success; if they do, they will not in the 
long run be able to resist some kind of control. We 
gather from their present attitude that, like all 
other voluntary educationists, they would like the 
money without the control. That is only human, 
but it will certainly not prove practicable. If the 
State contributes, the State will sooner or later 
insist that the education shall reach a certain 
standard of efficiency, and that where a school is 
local it shall conform within reason to local require- 
ments. The headmasters, we observe, have no 
enthusiasm for Lord Salisbury’s great formuia about 
the rights of pirents, and their policy is in general 
to keep the parent at arm’s length. Nevertheless, 
a reconciliation with the parent, and after him, 
probably, with the local authority, will have to 
take place if the headmasters decide to take the 
money. 








FINANCE. 

PW\HERE has been some slight improvement upon 
the Stock Exchange this week, due mostly to a 
recovery in New York, where better feelings are 
asserting themselves. The improvement, however, 
is very superficial as yet, for national sensibilities 
have been aroused which will not readily be allayed. 
On Friday and Saturday of last week the selling of 
American securities of all kinds was on an almost 
unprecedented scale, not only by British investors all 
over the country, but by Contivental investors as 
well. On Monday better feelings asserted themselves 
in New York, and there was some recovery in London 
also. If right-thinking people in the United States 
arouse themselves and an amicable and honourable 
settlement is speedily arrived at, the whole incident 
will, no doubt, soon be forgotten. But if the quarrel 
is continued there can be just as little doubt that 
European selling of American securities will begin 
again and continue without intermission. Fear of 
war always causes investors to sell, because they 
know that prices are sure to fall heavily. But there 
is another reason why European investors would be 
in a hurry to sell if there was serious apprehension 
of hostilities. Large selling by European investors 
together with withdrawals of capital by bankers 
and others would cause such large shipments of 
gold from New York that the United States Treasury 
would soon be depleted. It is possible in that case 
that gold might go to a premium. And if that 
happened, who could tell what the real value of 

American securities would be some months hence ? 
The Anglo-American dispute has made a very 
unfavourable impression upon Continental markets 
—as was natural. In Paris, as our readers will 
remember, very heavy losses were suffered a few 
months ago owing partly to the breakdown of 
speculation and partly to the Armenian massacres. 
Since then the difficulties of Spain in Cuba and of 
Italy in Africa have added to the losses, and now 
the fear of an Anglo-American quarrel greatly 
augments the troubles of the Bourses. For it is to 
be recollected that the Monroe doctrine can be 
invoked against France in Brazil just as readily as 
against England in Venezuela. The Vienna Bourse 
has been in a state of panic during the week, 
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partly owing to the losses consequent upon the 
mining breakdown, which occasioned large selling 
both in Paris and Vienna, as well as in London. 
The Berlin Bourse is also depressed, though to a 
much less extent than in the case of Vienna. 
Altogether, therefore, the year is ending gloomily ; 
and it is to be feared that considerable time will 
have to elapse before there is any material improve- 
ment. But, at the same time, it is to be borne in 
mind that money is abundant and cheap all over 
Europe, that this abundance will be increased by 
gold shipments from New York, and that therefore 
rates will remain low for a long time to come. It 
is further to be borne in mind that, in spite of 
troubles on the Bourses and war scares, trade is 
steadily, though slowly, improving. 

The rates of interest and discount have been very 
little affected by President Cleveland’s Message. 
They have risen slightly, it is true, but only very 
slightly. Always at the end of the year there is an 
increased demand for banking accommodation. The 
fact, however, remains that the accumulation of un- 
employed money is almost unprecedented: this accu- 
mulation is being augmented by receipts of gold from 
New York, from South Africa, and from Australia; 
and also that the check given to enterprise by the 
President's Message tends to increase banking funds. 
Money, therefore, will certainly be extraordinarily 
cheap in January unless, of course, political appre- 
hension grows keener. And the ease of the market 
will be intensified if the Japanese Government pays 
out any portion of the large sums standing to its 
credit at the Bank of England. The silver market 
continues very easy. There is but little demand, 
and there is no eagerness on the part of mine-owners 
to force sales. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 

s+ TURDA Y.—Yesterday’s panic in Wall Street 
—~ may prove a blessing in disguise to the people 
of the United States. It may, that is to say, lead 
them at once to discountenance Mr. Cleveland's Jingo 
policy. The great danger of the situation has been 
that a large portion of the American people know 
little or nothing about foreign affairs, and have no 
conception of what a war with England would 
mean. In their eyes it would simply be a military 
promenade which would add Canada to the United 
States and inflict a heavy blow upon British 
arrogance. The fear was that these people—chiefly 
Western Americans—would keep the President up 
to the mark, and that he would be unable to yield 
to the sober second thoughts of the Americans of 
the Eastern States, who are better informed and 
who can more readily realise all that would be in- 
volved in a struggle between the two nations. Now 
that a tremendous “ object-lessou ” bas been given, 
showing what the mere apprehension of a possible war 
can do to damage the interests of the United States, 
it is possible that these Western Americans will 
change their views, and that everywhere the desire 
will be shown to bring about a pacific solution of 
the difficulty. Such a solution might be attained in 
a few hours, but for one thing. That is, the manner 
in which Mr. Cleveland has acted. He has deliberately 
gone out of his way to make it as difficult as pcasible 
for England to accept arbitration. Even if all the 
merits of the case were what he contends that they 
are, he has done his best to make it impossible to 
settle the question on pacific lines. There never was 
an act more reprehensibly reckless and unnecessary 
than his Message to Congress. But it is an apt that 
must be left to the good judgment of the American 
people; and all that one has to note in the meantime 
is that the pressure seems to be distinctly diminish- 
ing, and that the chances of a pacific solution are 
thereby being increased. 

The more one regards the situation the more 
one deplores what has happened, for the sake of the 





Armenians. President Cleveland's action will prob- 
ably cause the death of a hundred thousand of these 
poor creatures during the coming winter. Even the 
state of American politics, however, does not excuse 
the cowardly inaction of Lord Salisbury. I have 
high authority for the assertion that if he had acted 
with vigour in November he would have had at once 
the active support of Italy and Austria, and the 
strong moral support of Germany, which would 
have been prepared to neutralise any action by 
France if that country had intervened to prevent 
England from moving. All this is over now, and I 
fear that we have disgusted our friends on the 
Continent as much as we have delighted the Sultan. 
One result of our shilly-shailying is that Italy—our 
warmest friend—bas been alienated. The news of 
the withdrawal of her fleet was just what I had ex- 
pected. The Italian Government is disappointed 
and disgusted, and I shall be greatly surprised if 
our failure to show the firmness and the vigour 
which our position demanded dees not lead to 
serious political consequences in Italy itself. 

Of course, in present circumstances there is no 
help for our inaction. We cannot face the possi- 
bility of great wars simultaneously in the Old World 
and the New without feeling that our business is to 
meet our foes, if we can, in detail. Whilst the 
Washington Government is threatening us the 
business of Ministers is clearly to shorten ‘sail 
and prepare for any emergency, however unlikely 
it may be to arise. Indeed, when one sees that the 
American Secretary of Legation at Paris counts for 
the success of his country in a war with ours upon 
the fact that we shall be attacked by some of the 
European Powers as soon as that war begins, he 
makes it clear that we should be acting the part of 
madmen if we ran any risks in Europe until the 
dangers in America are at an end. And so the 
Armenians must perish! It is a heart-breaking 
tragedy ; nor is it made less tragical by the fact 
that Mr. Cleveland must now share with Lord Salis- 
bury the full responsibility for it. 

Sunday.—Mr. Gladstone’s reply to the fervent 
appeal of the New York World fairly sums up the 
feeling of responsible Englishmen with regard to the 
American crisis. No individual Englishman dares to 
interfere, because he does not know whether by 
doing so he may not unintentionally add fuel to the 
flame. Our manifest duty is to leave the American 
people to pursue their own course, and not to 
embarrass the friends of peace by interfering in any 
way in what is, so far,a domestic question in the 
United States. But everywhere on this side of the 
water I find a desire to make the settlement of this 
unprovoked dispute as easy to the American people 
as possible. That with commonsense and good 
feeling they can settle it without loss of honour is 
certain, and, happily, commonsense and good feeling 
are likely to win the day. 

Towhat depths of extravagance people can descend 
under the influence of a panic is shown by the story 
that Russia, without any cause for quarrel with 
England, is prepared to lend America her fleet 
for the purpose of attacking this country. The 
authors of this huge canard hardly see how insult- 
ing their tale is to Russia. After all, the Czar is 
not a pirate or a filibuster, and he would need to be 
both in order to allow him to act as some Americans 
believe that he will. Then there is Mr. Vanderbilt 
—which Mr. Vanderbilt?—-who declares that within 
a month of the declaration of war the seas will have 
been swept as clean of English shipping as his hand, 
and who fortifies himself in this opinion by referring 
to an article on Edison's inventions that appeared in 
THE SPEAKER some months ago! It is difficult for 
Englishmen to restrain their natural desire to resent 
this “tall talk,” but its absurdity and vulgarity 
must be evident to everybody. Meanwhile, it is just 
as well that Parliament is not sitting; for though it 
might be trusted to act with commonsense and self- 
possession, some individual M.P. might possibly make 
himself ridiculous. 
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Monday.—Everything is calming down on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and here the feverish 
excitement of last week has almost subsided. People 
feel that it is for thea Americans themselves to settle 
@ question which is so entirely of their own raising. 
On our side, “ the least said soonest mended” is the 
motto that finds most favour. Even expressions of 
sympathy and good-will might possibly do harm, as 
being taken to indicate something more than a mere 
desire for a pacific settlement of a dispute that 
ought never to have arisen. In this connection I 
note the warm praise that is everywhere bestowed 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s brief telegram. To have said 
absolutely the right thing in the right way at a 
crisis like the present, is no mean achievement; but 
this is what Mr. Gladstone has accomplished. He is 
so commonly accused by his opponents of erring on 
the side of redundancy, that his brief and guarded 
message to New York has caused the kind of ad- 
miration which is not unmingled with surprise. 

The death of the Duke of Leeds means the 
removal of an amiable and upright man from the 
House of Lords. Considering the greatness of the 
position he held in the social world, his insignificance 
as a public man was almost remarkable. Even in 
Yorkshire, where he generally lived, he took no part 
in the affairs of the county, and was known only as 
an excellent landlord. His son is of a different 
stamp. He is exceedingly popular with members 
of the House of Commons on both sides, and is 
generally recognised as having made an excellent 
Whip. He will, of course, be lost in the mob of 
Peers who vote mechanically under the contrel of 
Lord Salisbury. 

I regret to hear that Mr. Rogers, the Rector of 
Bishopsgate, is again suffering from serious illness, 
His perennial youthfulness seems to prevent his 
taking the precautions which other men of his age 
invariably adopt ; and so, to the grief of his number- 
less friends, he has again fallen a victim to the zeal 
with which he discharges the duties of his office. 

Tuesday.—The tragical death of the distinguished 
Russian exile, commonly known as Stepniak, re- 
moves a very remarkable man from the scene. It is, 
and has long been, an open secret that Stepniak’s 
was the hand which “removed” one of the best- 
hated of the official persecutors of the Russian 
people. I believe that he himself never denied 
the fact, though he never boasted of it. To 
those who met him casually he seemed to be 
a man who had more strength of character than 
intellect. But his friends declare that this was not 
the case, and that he was full of ideas, an acute 
critic, a learned student, and an accomplished 
littérateur. It is a curious incident that his life 
should have closed as it has done. A violent death 
was what one would have naturally predicted as the 
close of such a career; but it was not violence of this 
particular kind that anybody anticipated. 

Yet another vacancy in the House of Commons. 
The death of Sir Edward Harland will not, how- 
ever, cause a contest, as he held a safe seat. It 
almost seems as though the two parties would meet 
at Westminster in February in exactly the same 
strength as that which they possessed when last 
session came to an end. This is a very unusual 
circumstance. 

Wednesday.—All the newspapers preaching their 
Christmas sermons this morning, with special appli- 
cation to America! It isa painful comment upon the 
traditional lessons of the season that the two great 
English-speaking peoples should be occupied with 
thoughts of possible war. The fear of actual 
war from the Venezuela question has happily 
passed away, Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to common 
sense having had its due influence. What one 
feels now is that it would be well to avoid 
the kind of amateur diplomacy which is tempt- 
ing to so many busybodies. The authors, for 
example, who are hawking about for signature a 
rather turgid manifesto would have done better 
to act with their fellow-countrymen as a whole. 





Silence, or at all events reticence, is golden on these 
occasions. When one sees that the writer of this 
authors’ address omits from the list of great men 
admired in both countries the name of the greatest 
American of the century—Abraham Liucoln—one 
understands how easy it may be for the amateur 
diplomatist, even with the best of intentions, to err. 
The Times, I observe, pays a high tribute to the 
services rendered to the great cause of peace during 
the last few days by its New York correspondent, 
Mr. Smalley. Itisa pleasure to be able to re-echo the 
sentiments of the Times. Whatever may have been 
one's differences with Mr. Smalley in the past, it 
is an act of bare justice to acknowledge that his 
telegrams to the Times during this crisis have not 
only furnished a splendid example of brilliant jour- 
nalism—only to be fully appreciated by a journalist 
—but have had a marked and most beneficent effect 
upon public opinion in this country. Mr. Smalley’s 
indifference to popularity is well known, and has 
sometimes excited unfavourable comments among 
his acquaintances; but it is accompanied by a 
degree of moral courage that is only too rare in 
this world, and it has now enabled him to render 
a great service to the two races whom he addresses 
through the pages of the Times. 

The Duke of Argyll’s letter on the Turkish 
question is a remarkable document. It begins with 
a very emphatic and well-deserved rebuke of the 
foolish and ill-considered speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in which he repudiated any re- 
sponsibility on the part of this country with 
regard to Turkey. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is an 
honourable and, in his way, an able man. But he 
has certain conspicuous defects. He cannot com- 
mand his temper, and in moments of peevishness 
gives vent to his irascibility in language that is 
resented as much by his friends as by his opponents. 
He is not well versed in the political history of his 
country, and he sometimes astonishes the world by 
the grotesque ineptitude of his statements. The 
Duke has fastened upon one of his characteristic 
indiscretions and trounced him smartly for it. But 
by far the most significant remark in the Duke’s 
letter is his reference to Russia. It is merely a 
repetition of opinions expressed in THE SPEAKER 
and elsewhere ; but coming from the Duke of Argyll 
it is very important. The road of Russia to the 
gratification of her great ambition is clearly open 
to her if her statesmen know how to use their 
opportunity with wisdom and moderation. 

Thursday.—There is a rather remarkable article 
in the Standard this morning about Mr. Gladstone. 
It is written in a spirit of Christmas-like good-will, 
and contrasts strangely enough with the expressions 
of opinion on the same subject to which we have 
been accustomed in Tory newspapers. But the 
Standard is mistaken in supposing that Mr. Glad- 
stone feels any temptation to return to the field of 
political controversy. Talking a short time ago with 
an intimate friend about the state of affairs abroad, 
he suddenly cried, as if under an impulse he could 
not resist, “‘ What a fortunate thing for me that Iam 
out of it all! How happy I ought to be!” And 
that expresses his real feeling. He has—what so 
few men possess—the capacity for enjoying the 
repose he has so tardily permitted himself to 
attain. 

Now that the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
York have responded to Mr. Pulitzer’s invitations 
and sent their message of good-will to the American 
people, it is much to be hoped that we shall rest 
content. There is always a danger of overdoing a 
good thing, and a significant outburst of Gallic 
spleen in the Débats suggests that our friendly 
response to the appeals from the other side of the 
Atlantic ha¥e already been misunderstood by some 
of our censorious rivals. Our business now clearly is 
to leave the Americans to settle their own affairs 
without any interference from our side. They know 
that we are absolutely pacific in our feelings and 
policy, and with this knowledge they ought to 
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know how to divest themselves of their own most 
unfounded suspicions. 

Friday.—My private letters from Constantinople 
are worse than ever this week. The European 
Powers are sitting with folded hands, leaving the 
Sultan to do his worst; Zeitun has fallen, and there 
must certainly have been another massacre there ; 
Moslem fanaticism grows fiercer daily, and with 
Ramazan (February 15th) will come in another season 
of outrage worse than any that has preceded it. 
England is largely responsible for these horrors. If 
Lord Salisbury had been a strong man, he could have 
saved the Armenians. I believe that (in obedience 
to the rising sentiment in this country) he would 
have saved them, so far as he could, two weeks ago. 
But President Cleveland's folly has effectually pre- 
vented that. The American people must hang their 
heads in shame when they see how they have been 
made the unconscious accomplices of Abdul Hamid 
in his devil's work. 

A friend of mine, a very distinguished American, 
writing to me re Cleveland, after expressing his 
indignation at the President's action, says: “ One 
thing may be said in excuse for Cleveland's action. 
As you know, the Tory Jingoes have set their hearts 
upon annexing South America to the British 
Empire. Mr. , M.P., told me this last spring, 
and when I was in America in the summer 
I found that this impression prevailed there.” 
When I read these words I rubbed my eyes 
to see if I had read aright. The story of the 
desire of England to annex South America, or any 
portion of it, to the British Empire was one I had 
never heard before; and if I may pretend to any 
knowledge of the opinions of my fellow-country- 
men, the notion has never entered into the minds 
of a dczen sober men of any party whatever. 
Yet here was an American, of exceptional intelli- 
gence and soundness of judgment, who seemed to 
believe it. It is well that Englishmen should realise 
the fact that some vapouring fools among ourselves 
—like the globe-trotting M.P. whose name my friend 
gave me—have actually led Americans to believe that 
we contemplate a colossal act of lunacy. If this 
belief is at the bottom of the scare about the Monroe 
doctrine, one can understand something of the fury 
shown by Americans. 











LITERATURE IN THE LAW COURTS. 
sonagpasn 
HERE is something, we fear, that is incurably 
Philistine about the attitude of a British jury 
towards the more daring developments of modern 
taste. Whether it be high art or low art, whether 
it be painting or poetry, whether it be Mr. Whistler 
championing the cause of impressionism, or a lady 
journalist, as in the law courts last week, appealing 
to her literary productions to vindicate her reputa- 
tion, juries show a singular insensibility towards the 
requirements of w:thetic reformers, and a blunt ad- 
herence to the canons of commonplace morality that 
must be cruelly depressing to the leaders of revolt. 
It may be readily admitted that the law courts are not 
the best field for a literary discussion. There are few 
poets, even apart from modern decadents, who could 
pass unscathed through the ordeal of cross-examina- 
tion on their verse. There are comparatively few 
novelists—and the most eminent of our own day. are 
certainly not among them—whose work could not 
be made by a clever counsel to wear an aspect 
sinister or absurd. Were “Jude the Obscure” to 
come before a jury, its tendencies would be judged 
with a pitiless directness which might startle its 
admirers and even produce a salutary effect on its 
distinguished authcr's art. But, “ old-fashioned” as 
this view may be, old-fashioned as the judge and 
jury confessed themselves to be in the case of De 
Brémont v. Gilbert, it is occasionally refreshing to 
find the eccentricities cf modern writers arraigned 
before a tribunal which is guided only by a simple 
standard of morality and sense. 





The moral of the case tried by the Lord Chief 
Justice, to the delight of the galleries, last week, is 
that people should not bring libel actions on the 
ground of their good taste and discretion when they 
have written books which, to the average mind, can 
be easily represented as foolish, if not worse. The 
plaintiff, Madame de Brémont, desired to interview 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert—to his honour, in 
these days, be it said—had the courage to decline 
the interview—at least, he placed upon the con- 
cession a price which the interviewer regarded as 
prohibitive. The lady responded in a letter, as to 
the drollery of which opinion may be divided, that 
she anticipated “ the pleasure of writing his obituary 
notice for nothing.” Mr. Gilbert, whose humour is 
of a different quality, and who apparently finds it 
easier to make than to interpret jokes, understood 
the letter to express a serious desire for his decease, 
and promptly sent the correspondence to the papers 
with reflections upon the lady's discretion and 
repute. Thereupon the lady retorted with an 
action, and her literary work was brought before 
the jury to vindicate her taste. It consisted, among 
other things, of a novel, of sketches, and of poems. 
It contained descriptive allusions to Chopin's “ sensu- 
ously modelled lips” and “ umber-tinted hair,” 
which might well justify Mr. Gilbert in hesitating 
to submit himself to description by so facile and 
imaginative a writer. But the substance of the 
question argued was whether a novel dealing 
with the more disreputable side of South 
African life, and poems which, to Mr. Gilbert's pre- 
judiced judgment, appeared to be “ voluptuous and 
erotic,” were so far mischievous in character and 
tone as to justify the defendant's censures on their 
author. The defence urged was that the sonnets 
complained of were “ poetry,’ and that the novel 
was “realistic”; and, relying on the talisman 
contained in the latter term, the counsel for the 
plaintiff widened his case into an argument for 
realistic writing, and adduced as much literary 
evidence upon that point as the Lord Chief Justice 
would allow. But the jury, sympathising with 
Mr. Gilbert's strictures, and apparently regarding 
the passages quoted as an unfavourable index to 
their writer's mind, declined to treat the matter 
as an open question for literary experts, and 
summarily dismissed a case which ought never to 
have been brought before it at all. 

We do not know how far the verdict of the jury 
was due to a dislike of the interviewer's profession, 
or how far they were biased by Mr. Gilbert’s denun- 
ciation of Madame de Brémont’s methods as speci- 
mens of the “new woman's” journalistic arts. But 
their decision may be viewed as a protest against 
the kind of writing of which examples were quoted 
in court—writing which seems to aim at going as 
far beyond delicacy as the public and the pub- 
lisher will permit. It is probable enough that 
Madame de Biémont’s works received hard treat- 
ment at the hands of counsel, for there is a 
strong temptation to lawyers—a temptation felt 
even on the Bench—to turn such cases to Iudi- 
crous account. But in substance what the jury 
said was that people who indulge in such writing do 
so at the peril of their reputation, and diminish their 
immunity from personal criticism of the severest 
kind. The motive which underlies such work is 
difficult to judge of. It may be a vein of natural 
coarseness in the writer; it may be a mistaken 
desire—from which even distinguished men are not 
exempt—to be in the fashion, and to out-Herod 
Herod in the realistic; it may be a belief that 
artistic treatment renders anything acceptable, and 
that daring is necessarily a symptom of genius. It 
may be—and probably with the majority it is— 
merely the desire to securea sale. But it is as well 
that those who indulge the fashion should realise that 
in the eyes of the ordinary public they thereby lose 
esteem. In its modern phases realism has become 


not an attempt to reproduce life in faithful and 
painstaking detail, but an attempt to select for 
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reproduction those features of life which bear repro- 
duction least, and on which a wholesome fancy least 
desires to dwell. In writers of high ability critics 
have so readily condoned the faults of taste for the 
sake of the power and charm with which they are 
concealed, that there has grown up in some quarters 
the egregious idea that these faults of taste are 
actually a source of strength. We cannot help 
thinking that the ordeal of the law courts is one to 
which much of the romantic literature of the moment 
might with advantage be exposed, and that the 
cause of letters would not suffer if a British jury 
could impose upon the modern realistic school, as 
they did upon the lady journalist last week, their 
rough but simple standard of good taste. 








IS HUMOUR CRIMINAL? 





S it absolutely necessary that in their attitude 
towards the United States at this juncture 
Englishmen should all be as solemn as churches ? 
Mr. William Archer, with the gravity of a con- 
venticle, writes to the Daily Chronicle to bid all 
English journalists beware of jokes. We must 
treat the Americans as if they were destitute 
of any sense of humour, and our caricaturists, 
above all, must drop the naughty pencil as if it 
were a loaded firearm. Mr. Archer is much 
incensed because Mr. F. C. Gould drew a picture of 
Uncle Jonathan making believe that he was on the 
warpath, and remarking to himself with much 
satisfaction, “ This’ll skeer the Britisher.” This in- 
offensive jest Mr. Archer condemns as “ mirthless and 
uninventive,” “inexpressibly tactless and tawdry.” 
Mr. Gould has drawn President Cleveland as the Fat 
Boy trying to make Britannia’s flesh creep. Perhaps 
this is “ tawdry,” too. It may not be a master-stroke 
of invention, but it is wholly without venom, and 
it derives its point from the circumstance that 
Britannia’s flesh does not creep in the least. Why 
is this playfulness to be subjected to the withering 
analysis of Mr. Archer, and held up to odium as a 
breach of a sacred duty? So fearful is Mr. Archer 
of American sensibilities that he thinks we ought 
not even to quote the American journals which assail 
Mr. Cleveland's policy. “Is it not deeply to be 
regretted that English journalists should garnish 
their comments on the situation with such con- 
temptuous terms as ‘bluff’ and ‘ bugaboo’?” 
Weil, Mr. Archer must be aware that “bugaboo,” 
which is certainly expressive, though possibly “ taw- 
dry,” was employed by the New York World, the 
mcst vigorous and successful opponent of Mr. Cleve- 
land in the American Press. Why is the English 
journalist, who borrows the “ mirthless” idiom of 
Mr. Pulitzer’s organ, with a strict acknowledgment 
of the debt, to be lectured as if he were flinging an 
explosive epithet into the midst of a united people? 
There is no necessity to treat the international 
crisis as if good-humour were a crime and jesting a 
sort of demoniacal possession. The conventicle 
critic was shocked because the London Stock Ex- 
change telegraphed to Wall Street the hope that, in 
the event of war, the excursion steamers in New 
York Harbour would not be allowed to impede the 
operations of the British fleet. The reply of Wall 
Street showed that Americans are not sunk in the 
cavernous gloom in which Mr. Archer contemplates 
the situation. He says,“ We are face to face with a 
dangerous illusion in the American mind as to the 
nature of our feeling towards the United States; 
why, then, should we go about wantonly to con- 
firm that illusion?” As a matter of fact, the 
“illusion” has been considerably weakened by 
the serenity with which English public opinion has 
received Mr. Cleveland’s thunderbolt. Nobody in 
this country believes that England and America are 
going to plunge into a calamitous war on account of 
a frontier squabble with a South American Republic; 





so most of us have regarded the ferment with a 
cheerful incredulity. How this is “ wantonly to 
confirm” the “illusion” of a certain section of 
American society, that England is full of craft 
and animosity, we cannot divine. No English 
caricaturist has derided the bellicose politicians 
in America with such frankness as he of Puck 
—the chief comic journal over the water. A 
fortnight ago Puck represented a prominent 
American Senator as hiding in the cellar when 
he heard of actual hostilities between the United 
States and Great Britain. Our humble jesters do 
not venture to cast any reflection on the Senator’s 
courage ; they merely hint that he wants to “ skeer” 
us, and that we won't be “ skeered.” If the American 
public can appreciate the joke of the Senator in the 
cellar, why should they take patriotic umbrage at 
the “ chaff” of Mr. Gould? We are not in the least 
offended when Puck represents the House of Lords 
with its gallery full of American heiresses who have 
married our peers, gazing at the very inferior 
specimens of humanity below. Indeed, the English 
caricaturist may occupy himself presently with 
speculations as to the daily round of the Monroe 
doctrine in Blenheim Palace. 

The truth is that a great number of Americans 
can no more comprehend than ourselves the “ illu- 
sion” which haunts the dreams of Mr. Archer. They 
cannot understand the point of view in the letter of 
“ Anglo-American” to the Times, in which it is 
gravely asserted that Mr. Cleveland's warning to the 
English means “ We do not want you here or near.” 
As this paraphrase was written by a gentleman who 
happens to be amongst us, its unconscious humour 
might almost tickle the solemnity of Mr. Archer. 
Fancy an Anglo-American, who is probably settled 
in this country, here and near in the closest sense, 
telling us that no such proximity of the British can 
be tolerated on the American Continent! It is impos- 
sible to treat this form of the “illusion” withdesperate 
earnestness ; and to do them justice, the Americans in 
Londonaredisposed, on the whole, togivetheirnational 
humour full play. They perceive the utter absence 
of any aggressive spirit on the part of England 
towards American interests, and the absurdity of 
rending the intimate intercourse of the two nations 
for the sake of the assumption that no true American 
wants our sympathy or our company. The ex- 
position of that remarkable theory produces a 
reaction of pure gaiety which may touch even the 
sternest champions of the West to a responsive 
smile. Our American visitors are going about their 
affairs with tranquil souls, confident that they will 
meet every where with the same good-fellowship they 
have always enjoyed amongst us. We haveno doubt 
that the Englishmen who are now in America do 
not regard themselves fearfully as hostages, but 
are pursuing their avocations with unbroken con- 
fidence in that hospitable kindness for which our 
American cousins are famous the wide world over. 
It is such ties between the two nations which are 
the best safeguards against the rashness of politicians, 
because they beget a wholesome scepticism of any- 
thing like a hopeless breach. We can preserve 
our national dignity without treating every harmless 
joke as an outrage on the holiness of peace; we can 
even laugh at Mr. Edison and his threats of our ex- 
tinction by land and sea. Not the smallest of the 
debts we owe to America is a humorous philosophy 
in time of trial; and we cannot pay the countrymen 
of Mark Twain so poor a compliment as to suppose 
them incapable of softening international asperities 
with a little genial mirth. 








A TOUCH OF WINTER. 





ROM this elm-pole stile, overshadowed by curv- 
ing hazel wands and with the rustle of dead 
bramble stems ever at hand, the eye travels over 
a wide landscape of sloping meadow, furze, and 
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woodland. Grey pastures undulate to the horizon, 
hedged in by hawthorns, with here and there a dark 
yew or wind-shapen oak. In the green “ coombe” be- 
neath us tall elms, purpling with buds, tower above 
the meadow. Past them, and through a brier hedge, 
winds the path—a thin line faintly drawn across the 
fields of vale and windy upland. Spread about the 
slopes are dense coppices of oak and hazel, and 
hedges that are almost as wide. Over all, the 
lowering sun sheds a soft red light, enamelling 
the grassy tracts and brightening for a while the 
leafless hedgerow bushes. 

All around, a light fall of snow has chequered 
the meadows and the ploughlands of the valley with 
fleecy white, like the cirrus clouds that fleck the 
azure sky. It lies thickest in the hollows and on 
the footways; in the shelter of the tall hedges it 
has drifted deep. Looking only at the exposed 
fields, the aspect is wintry ; but in strange contrast 
are the hedge-mounds that line the road and border 
the copses. The summer verdure, indeed, is gone—red 
robin, knapweed, even herb Robert and the grasses 
are withered and hidden by the drifted leaves. 
Yet everywhere are scattered signs that we 
look for only in spring. Succulent shoots of 
many plants peep through the dropped leaves 
out of the cold earth. Deeply lobed foliage of 
celandine spring in plenty by the ditch-side, and 
with it palest green of ground-ivy—hardly seen, 
so small and delicate are the leaves. Chickweed in 
masses, spangled with little starry flowers, has 
sprung up—unnoticed till it has put out its many 
blossoms. But commonest of all, and most beautiful 
with its whorled leaves trailing about the mound and 
leaning over the lowermost hawthorn twigs, is the 
goosegrass, well known for its habit of attaching 
itself to the clothing. To the rustic it is known as 
“clytes”; and the tiny berries, that adhere even more 
readily than the foliage, are called “ sweethearts.” 
Not yet long enough tofestoon the hedge as insummer, 
the stems shoot up several inches high, pale as the 
young ground-ivy. Nettles, shorter still, and only 
recently emerged from the ground, rise here and 
there in small clusters. More vigorous than any in 
its spreading growth is the hedge parsley, with its 
intricately-cut leaves. Here also a haw has fallen, 
and, buried beneath the leaves, has sprouted forth 
and sent up a slender red shoot adorned with 
spring-green leaves; in the same manner young 
seedling elms, no taller than the nettles, have grown 
up under this cold sky and biting wind. Many 
another plant, such as the broad dock and wild 
parsnip, has burst into leaf about this same hedge. 

Alongside the road, but some yards apart, runs 
a deep wide ditch, resembling a West Country lane. 
Through a grove of beech and ash it goes, and 
underfoot their leaves lie rotting many inches thick. 
Bushes of bramble and elder straggle across the 
way, and in places knotted roots, raised high above 
the earth, render the walking difficult. Though 
parted from the road only by a strip of sward 
grown with young beeches, it is utterly shut out 
from the highway, busy with market carts. Hither 
flock the titmice, scared from the more frequented 
path, and the blackbirds come to pull a worm from 
the moist earth. Among the boughs scatter the merry 
great tits, and away into the underwood. Close at 
hand two robins flit in the dense cover of the thorns, 
recalling by their motions the amorous chasing of 
late February days. Afar in the turnips or the oat- 
stubble we can hear at intervals the cry of partridges. 
Overhead, now and again, fly the banded larks bound 
for new feeding grounds. Tall burdocks rise up fre- 
quently in the ditch with their bristling clusters, and 
about the mounds on either hand dark, shining ivy 
creeps, rounding off the rugged banks. Now the hol- 
low widens out till it is lost in an underwood of black- 
thorns ; but beyond it is steep-sided and narrow once 
more. In the crooked limbs of oak that roof the grassy 
ditch bluetits callloudly as they scatter. Screened from 
the blast, all the young green growths may be seen 
that flourished on the hedge-mounds behind. Where 





this sheltered hollow ends, almost at a farmhouse 
door, a great yew-tree leans over, and in its dense, 
stiff foliage the wind makes moan like a sea 
lapping on the shingle. Fresh twigs cluster thickly 
about the old, peeling stem, and, with the darker 
leaves, appear to be varnished, so glossy are they. 
The smaller branches of the oaks are tinged with 
a ruddy hue like willow-wands. 

From some point not far distant comes a song 
that is rarely heard in December. These sweet 
though melancholy notes are unmistakably the 
chaffinch’s. We are disappointed to find the hand- 
some pink-breasted bird prisoned in a cage hanging 
against the farmstead wall. On the ancient bricks 
so dull and brown the yellow blossoms of the jasmine 
are studded thick, and they creep on to the tiled 
roof, weather-stained to browns and dingy reds. 
Most of the flint cottage walls along the road are 
flaming with the same bright-blossoming creeper. 

Passing the farmyard and the pied pigeons 
fluttering among the horses’ feet, the road itself is 
worn deep through sand and chalk. So tall on each 
side is the wall of crumbling earth, we cannot see 
the meadows above, and the elms that stand away 
from the track. Just over the sand a thin stratum 
of dark loam, bound together as it were by the many 
rootlets that stretch hither, juts beetling out towards 
the roadway ; and hanging from this rich dark layer 
a waving rootlet of elder has sprouted afresh into 
leaf, though several inches away from the low cliff 
of sand. 

At length the road emerges from its groove on to 
the hill-top, and once more it is level and bounded by 
narrow woods of spruce, whence comes the startling 
challenge of the pheasant-cocks. Meanwhile, the 
twilight air has become keener and the wind rises— 
humming through the green firs. The smaller birds 
are nearly all in cover, and only a belated pipit or 
a steady-flapping rook moves aloft in the rude air. 
Sometimes, in the hedges that line the way, robins 
rustle gently and fly a yard or two, or a blackbird 
blusters out; otherwise the life so lately stirring is 
silent, and the tomtits are rocked asleep amid the 
swaying larch boughs. Out in the fields, freshly 
turned by the plough, pewits run rapidly hither and 
thither, occasionally chirruping a low, distressful 
note, unlike their usual screaming wail. The whole 
flock is within thirty yards of us, and their mark- 
ings are perfectly clear; the flowing crest, the dark 
band beneath the throat, and the snow-white breast 
showing against the clods. With the chilling wind 
the snow begins to fall again, and from the shelter of 
this holly-tree we can watch the flakes drifting swiftly 
across the meadows, and rolling like thin smoke, 
silvering the sward and heaping by the ditches. 
Still the pewits move uneasily in the open, always 
facing the wind, and the thin wall of snow bearing 
down upon them. Scared by a sportsman passing 
near them, several rise, but soon settle again, run- 
ning a short distance in the very teeth of the blast. 
Some of them stand huddled in the furrows, as 
partridges do by the ant hillocks. At length the 
snow ceases and the wind drops to a mere whisper ; 
then over the hilltop the lapwings start up again and 
wheel in phantom flight, shrieking the while their 
weird night-call. 








A VISIT TO JERUSALEM. 





O enter Jerusalem by railway seems against the 
fitness of things. The Holy City is so far 
removed from all that is modern and changing, 
so ancient and hallowed in its associations, that 
the railway partakes almost of sacrilege. Jeru- 
salem has, however, lost the “sacred seclusion” 
in which it so long dwelt, and travellers come 
and go as they do to any other city of historic 
interest. The steamers of the different lines which 
sail along the Syrian coast call at Jaffa, and there 
the great majority of travellers going to Jerusalem 
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land. At Jaffa, if they have not been in the East 
before, they obtain their first glimpse of Oriental 
life. Everything in the town is thoroughly Eastern. 
The streets are narrow and tortuous, and the shops 
are little more than booths. Everywhere there are 
the colour, the squalor, the quaintness, and the 
odours of the Oriental city. At Jaffa we took train 
for Jerusalem, and at the station we witnessed a 
striking illustration of the difference between Eastern 
and Western manners. A train had just comein. The 
Arab passengers were struggling and squabbling at 
the van over the bundles and baskets which formed 
their luggage. A station official appeared on the 
scene with a big whip in his hand, and he laid it 
about him with a vigour which sent the Arabs 
flying in all directions. The whip produced silence, 
but how it assisted the assortment and division 
of the luggage I could not ascertain. The route 
taken by the railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem is 
interesting and picturesque. The line passes first 
through the rich and level plain between the coast 
and the hills; then it enters a winding and rocky 
defile, which it follows till it reaches its termina- 
tion. Jerusalem stands about 2,600 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean, and the railway, there- 
fore, is constantly rising. A wilder and more deso- 
late piece of railway travelling it would be difficult 
to imagine. Here and there are groups of olive 
trees; but in the main the hillsides are rocky, bare, 
and arid. 

Jerusalem is situated, as everyone knows, ona hill; 
and the finest thing about it, in a strictly material 
sense, is its position. When David took it, it was a 
hill-fortress, and this character it still to some extent 
retains. The wall, built by the Sultan Suleiman, is 
intact. The gates are guarded by Turkish sentries, 
and up till a year or two ago they were shut at 
sunset. The sacred city, like most Eastern cities, 
has a splendour in the distance which a closer 
acquaintance does a good deal to dispel. Seen from 
the Mount of Olives in the light of the morning sun, 
it looks fair and beautiful. Its domes, and towers, 
and bastions stand out clear in the light; and 
though it wants the charm which water and foliage 
alone can give, there is a certain rugged grandeur in 
the old city with its scarped and rocky wild fields. 
The city itself is dirty and repulsive; its streets are 
narrow and squalid. It is true that in these filthy 
lanes there is a certain quaintness and picturesque- 
ness. The houses are so close that the higher stories 
sometimes touch, and you have occasional glimpses 
of pretty bits of ancient or medieval architecture. 
The people have the colour and variety of costume 
which distinguish an Eastern crowd. Jews and 
Arabs, Greeks and Armenians, jostle each other in 
these contracted thoroughfares. The camels make 
their way through the streets of the city with as 
much unconcern as if they were travelling in 
the desert. The supreme interest of Jerusalem is 
religion. It is a holy city to Christian, Jew, and 
Mahomedan, and in no other place in the world 
are so many religious memories and associations 
centred. Even the business of the city, if it may 
be so expressed, is religion. It has no trade, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but it is a prolific 
manufactory of relics and mementoes. Its great 
buildings are churches and mosques. Every spot 
and every place to which the traveller goes has a 
religious interest and history. Their association is 
not necessarily Christian. The Jews have their own 
holy places; and some places claim equally the 
interest of the Christian and Mahomedan. There 
seems to be no civic or public life in the place. 
The shadow of a municipality exists; but nothing 
can be done without the sanction of the Turkish 
Governor. For obvious reasons the Turk is more 
friendly to the Christians in Jerusalem than any- 
where else. The champions of Greek and Latin 
Christianity would not tolerate the oppression or 
massacre of their co-religionists in the Holy City. 
But if the Turk is tolerant, here, as everywhere, the 
withering and blasting influence of his rule is felt. 





Dirt and squalor, a bad water-supply, streets abso- 
lutely without light after sundown, attest the 
presence and mastery of the Moslem. When the 
authority of the Turk disappears, as it must at no 
distant date, there is no reason why Jerusalem 
should not recover some of its ancient splendour. 

As soon as the visitor commences his exploration 
of Jerusalem, he finds himself involved in disputed 
questions of topography. Recent explorations have 
done much to increase our knowledge of the city in 
the time of Christ, but there is nothing which is not 
the subject of controversy. The great and crucial 
question of the site of Calvary is still an unsettled 
problem. Up till recently no one doubted that the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre was built over the 
Tomb of the Saviour and on the hill of Calvary. 
This is still the universal belief of the Catholics, 
Greeks, and Armenians in the city itself, and many 
of them would die rather than surrender it. General 
Gordon, however, has completely shaken the founda- 
tions of the ancient theory. Christ, as we know, 
suffered “ without the gate.” The Calvary of the 
Holy Sepulchre is within the present wall, and it is 
difficult to believe that the wall of the old city was 
more circumscribed than the existing one. If so, 
Jerusalem must have been a smaller place than 
it now is, which, in view of the description of 
Titus, is difficult to suppose. General Gordon located 
Calvary on a hill in the north of the city outside the 
present wall. The hill has some resemblance to a 
skull, and it has been left almost in its natural state. 
On the side of the hill there is a tomb cut out of the 
rock, which, if General Gordon’s theory be correct, 
may have been the true Holy Sepulchre. Some 
other authorities place the scene of crucifixion on 
the top of the Temple Mount, over which the Mosque 
of Omar is now built; but this view finds little sup- 
port. The passing visitor to Jerusalem is bound to 
accept the situation, and he therefore makes the 
round of the holy places, hambly submitting himself 
to the authoritative declarations of the guides who 
accompany him. The first thing that strikes one as 
he enters the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is the 
presence of the Turkish Guard. They are lounging in 
the divan, smoking and talking with the most absolute 
indifference to the character of the sacred building. 
They are not, however, placed there as an evidence 
of Moslem power, but solely to prevent the Christians 
from flying at each other's throats on the very hill 
of the Crucifixion. The church itself is divided 
among the different Christian sects — Catholics, 
Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, and Copts. Each has 
its own chapel, and only the Chapel of the Tomb 
itself is common to all. Every point of interest 
within the church is fixed with the most minute 
accuracy. Here Mary Magdalene stood; there the 
body of Christ was anointed ; at another the angels 
were seen after the Resurrection; and soon. The 
central point of interest is the Chapel of the Tomb 
itself. It is only six feet by six. The Tomb itself is 
covered with marble. Forty lamps constantly burn- 
ing are hung from the roof, and these lamps are 
carefully divided among the different Christian 
bodies in proportion to their numbers. A priest 
is always standing in silent prayer beside the Tomb. 
All the day long devout pilgrims are passing in and 
out of the Chapel of the Sepulchre. I saw a woman 
prostrate on the floor sobbing, and several men were 
kneeling and praying before the Tomb. No one can 
fail to be impressed by the sight of so much devotion 
and feeling. There may be much that is superstitious, 
emotional, and evanescent in the feelings of these 
crowds of devotees; but it can hardly be doubted that 
underneath there is a genuine vein of religious senti- 
ment. A chapel has also been erected over the 
actual scene of the Crucifixion. The decorations of 
the chapel are rich and ornate, and here, as in the 
Chapel of the Tomb, lights are kept constantly burn- 
ing. You are shown the hole in the rock, now 
covered with silver, where the cross was placed. 
There is, indeed, not an incident in the whole tragedy 
of Calvary that is not precisely located somewhere 
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in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which covers 
the whole of the hill. 

The most interesting time in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre is the early Sunday morning. This 
may be described as the high noon of religious life in 
Jerusalem. All the five chapels within the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre are holding their service at 
the same time, and such a babel of litanies and 
psalms can be heard nowhere else. Standing beside 
the Chapel of the Tomb—at the cradle, so to speak, 
of Christianity—your ear is pained by the sounds of 
these clashing and discordant services. I went first 
to the Chapel of the Copts, a very small building 
close to the Tomb. Only the priests, indeed, can be 
accommodated in the chapel itself, and the little 
congregation of Coptic Christians stand on the floor 
of the church. What struck me most was the rude 
and unmusical character of the service. The priest 
chanted, the congregation responded ; but in voices 
of neither priest nor people were there harmony or 
sweetness, or even expression. Still worse was the 
service in the Syrian Chapel, which is placed in the 
vault believed to be the tomb of Joseph of Arima- 
theea and Nicodemus. The chapel is perfectly dark, 
and the service is, therefore, conducted by candle- 
light. The chief ecclesiastic carried through a very 
elaborate ritual, the symbolism of which we could 
only generally follow. The chanting, the responses, 
and the singing were harsh and unharmonious to a 
degree. Indeed, the voices of the chief performers 
rose sometimes almost to a shriek,and such a display 
of “barbarous dissonance” it would be hard to 
match. The services in the Latin and Greek chapels 
are more ornate and more pleasant both to eye and 
ear. The spectacle presented by the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre on the Sunday morning is, indeed, one 
of the sights of Jerusalem. Crowds of people are 
constantly passing through the church. Most of 
them visit the Tomb of Christ and prostrate them- 
selves before it. There is hardly a spot in the 
church associated with the closing scenes of the 
Saviour’s life which has not its devotees. One kisses 
a stone here, another kneels there, and a third 
crosses himeelf at another point. The cold Pro- 
testant temperament can with difficulty appreciate 
the elaborate performances which one sees in the 
scene of the Crucifixion, but they can scarcely be 
mere formalism. 

If you go from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
to the Garden of Gethsemane you pass at once from 
crowds and noise to stillness and solitude. The site 
of Gethsemane is one of the least disputed points in 
the topography of Jerusalem. If the garden, which 
is now walled in and is carefully kept by the monks, 
be not the actual scene of the Passion, it must have 
been very close to it, and there is no reason to think 
that in this case we are not on the site of the garden 
itself. Of course nothing in it remains from the time 
of our Saviour or for hundreds of years after. There 
are some very old trees in the garden, but it is filled 
mostly with trimly-kept flower-beds, 


(To be concluded.) 








THE DRAMA. 


ee 
“ONE OF THE BEstT.” 


HE new Adelphi drama, One of the Best, by 

Messrs. Seymour Hicks and George Edwardes, is 
in the main a military spectacle, and a good one. 
We assist at a court-martial and at two full-dress 
parades—one to witness the degradation of an 
officer found guilty of treason, the other to honour 
his reinstatement upon proof of innocence. The 
supers have been as carefully selected as though the 
stage-manager were a real recruiting officer, have 
been well drilled, and altogether look like “ first-rate 
fighting-men.” Time was when the stage super- 
numerary was invariably knock-kneed, and, when 
dressed in a bonnet and kilt, suggested nothing more 





martial than a tobacconist’s shop. The gallant 
Highlanders now mustered at the Adelphi have each 
a pair of legs which, in the language of the authors, 
may be described as two of the best. Their uniforms 
are “correct to a button,” and I should not be sur- 
prised if the allurements of the scene sent many a lad 
straight from the Adelphi gallery to the hands of the 
sergeants who perlustrate the north-east pavement 
of Trafalgar Square. One was naturally curious to 
see, at the present juncture, how the inevitable 
appeals to patriotism would be received. The 
temper of the audience, I am bound to say, was admir- 
able. Whenever there was the least hint of high- 
falutin’ on the stage, the house allowed it to pass in 
silence. There was evidently a universal feeling 
that at the present moment it behoves us all to be on 
our guard against stage claptrap. When it is re- 
membered that, next to the music-halls, the theatres 
of melodrama used to be the home of the most 
blatant form of Jingoism, I think that the sober 
dignity of the Adelphi public is something to be 
recorded with hearty satisfaction. The one 
“topical” allusion which was received with a round 
of cheers was the reply of a soldier to a comrade 
who had heard the rumour that we were going to 
war—* Bosh! there’s nothing to go to war about.” 
American newspapers, please copy. 

One need not narrate the plot. It is of the 
engaging simplicity usual in this class of piece. The 
villain finds it easy to be mistaken for the hero 
on the strength of a borrowed overcoat, just as in 
Shakespearean comedy heroines pass for their own 
brothers by donning short skirts. When our 
stage conventions are all extinct elsewhere, they will 
still be found, alive and vigorous, in melodrama. 
Perhaps a safe with an electric alarum is new— 
though we had something like it in Divorcons. The 
essential thing, of course, is that the hero should 
have plenty of speechmaking, and Lieutenant Terriss 
is given abundant opportunity. He is even allowed 
to address the regiment on full parade, with his hand 
on his heart, while the commanding officer and the 
whole headquarters staff oblige with “ Hear, hears!” 
or words to that effect. When the Lieutenant is 
publicly degraded—a terrible business, which I, for 
one, would rather not see even when I know it to be 
“all play-acting "—he cries “ God Save the Queen!” 
just as the unhappy Dreyfus (whose fate, of course, 
has suggested this play) is said to have shouted, 
“ Vive la France!” 

But one novelty there is, in the unmitigated 
wickedness of the heroine, Miss Millward. Hitherto 
it has been a rigid rule at the Adelphi to keep the 
heroine spotless ; but the rule has been broken this 
time with a vengeance. It is a case of corruptio 
optime pessima. Miss Millward begins by frailty, 
and quickly goes from bad to worse. To win back 
the truant lover, she helps him to rob her father’s 
safe. To shield him later on, she deliberately 
commits perjury, and that of a peculiarly heartless 
sort, for it not only deprives a man of his honour as 
a soldier and of his liberty as a man, but convicts 
him of wanton treachery in the eyes of his sweet- 
heart. Yet “ poetic justice”—of which the Adelphi 
has hitherto been regarded as the watchful dispenser 
—is not done. While the woman’s accomplice, Mr. 
Abingdon, is nearly torn to pieces by an infuriated 
mob and then thrown into the river, she herself 
escapes scot-free. She is not even prosecuted for 
perjury, but is taken back to the forgiving 
bosom of her father the general (Mr. Charles 
Fulton) before the regiment on full parade. Nota 
word of protest, I may observe, was heard from the 
audience. Though they hissed Mr. Abingdon—who 
was bad enough, to be sure—they cheered Miss Mill- 
ward, who was ten times worse. Theage of chivalry 
is not dead. Woman is the chartered libertine of 
the melodramatic stage. There is only one offence 
in that quarter which she may not commit with 
impunity—bicycling in knickerbockers. To frailty, 
treachery, and perjury she is welcome, but when the 
multitude of her sins is no longer covered by a 
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petticoat, the indulgence of the Adelphi public is 
sought in vain. Here is matter for an appendix to 
“ Sartor Resartus.” 

So little has been heard about the Independent 
Theatre lately that some of us were in danger of 
forgetting its existence. A modestly-written sum- 
mary of its position and prospects by its president, 
Miss Dorothy Leighton, reminds us that it is still 
alive, and promises soon to produce Ibsen's last play 
Little Eyolf, with Miss Janet Achurch in the arduous 
part of Rita. I am glad to see that the society has 
outgrown its first stage, in which it was merely a 
weak imitation of M. Antoine’s TheAtre Libre. It 
now recognises its true position as a supplement, 
and, in some sort, a “feeder”—perhaps I ought to 
say a sun-dial, a weather-cock, and a storm-cone— 
to the ‘commercial theatres.” “If the London 
managers were wise”’—much virtue in “if ”—*“ they 
would be amongst the most ardent supporters of the 
Independent Theatre, through which they could feel 
the pulse of the public from time to time as to 
new departures in dramatic art and authorship 
much more easily, cheaply, and irresponsibly than 
by formal productions under their own manage- 
ment.” Meanwhile, the society “ promise, not divi- 
dends, but work.” This is the right tone and the 
right policy. Miss Leighton very properly points 
(after Mr. Bernard Shaw, I think) to the need for the 
Independent Theatre in the fact that “the enormously 
expensive conditions of modern commercial theatrical 
enterprise in London practically exclude from the 
stage all plays that cannot reasonably be expected 
to attract at least 50,000 persons to witness them.” 
If books could not be published unless they were 
likely to attain a circulation of 50,000 copies, the 
best literature of the world would simply not have 
come into existence—except by means of “ Ruskin 
societies, Carlyle societies, Matthew Arnold societies, 
George Meredith societies, and so on, exactly similar 
to our existing Camden, Selden, and Early English 
Text societies.” As it is, the manager practically 
has to say to intellectual playgoers: “I would 
willingly cater for you—I am an intellectual person 
myself—but I cannot afford to do so until there are 
50,000 of us.” Here the Independent Theatre Society 
steps in, with its eye not on “ dividends,” but “ work.” 
Good; and as to Little Eyolf—why, the sooner the 


better. A. B. W. 








CHRISTMAS IN ARMENIA! 





CONSTANTINOPLE, December 21st, 1895, 

TOTHING will be done for the Armenians, 
nothing to modify the government of Turkey, 
nothing to save the rest of the Christians from 
destruction unless the people of England rise in 
their might, without regard to party or creed, and 
demand it of the Government. It is not a question 
of patience or of the forms of diplomacy. The 
Government knows that nothing has been done, and 
that nothing can be done on the present lines. 
The need of doing something is greater than ever. 
There has been no change for the better in 
Turkey ; all the talk, all the threats of the Powers 
have simply made things worse, and indirectly 
led to the massacres, the starvation, and the forced 
conversions in Armenia. The Sultan is more con- 
fident than ever, the Palace camarilla more despotic 
and more unscrupulous, the Ministers at the Porte 
more insignificant and powerless, the condition of 
the Armenians a hundred-fold more hopeless, and 
the Christians generally more oppressed. In regard 
to religious liberty and respect for civil rights of 
Turks or Christians, the country has gone back to 
what it was a hundred years ago. The intervention 
of the Powers has been a solemn mockery, a ghastly 
farce played in the light of burning towns to an 
audience of blood-stained assassins and robbers and 
their dying victims. That such august actors could 
play such a farce to such an audience in this age 





of the world is beyond imagination. I do not 
believe that Lord Salisbury has enjoyed the part 
that he has played on this stage, or that he ever 
intended it to be a farce. It was meant to be a 
tragedy with a very different ending; but when 
the crisis came he lost heart and was afraid to act 
his part lest some British interest, real or imaginary, 
should be sacrificed. 

Surely at this Christmas season, with the life 
of Christ before them, the people of England ought 
to realise that sacrifice is the very essence of their 
faith, that without sacrifice we can do nothing for 
humanity, and they ought to remember that thus 
far England has never fired a gun or made any 
sacrifice for the Christians of the East. The English 
people have expressed much sympathy for them. 
They have tried by diplomatic pressure to make their 
condition tolerable under Turkish rule. They vehe- 
mently protested against the Bulgarian atrocities, and 
last year against those at Sassoon. They have tried 
to persuade the Turks that it was for their interest 
to be reasonable and just; but whenever a crisis has 
come they have sacrificed the Christians to the 
political interests of England and defended the 
Turks. England has come nearer to making a 
sacrifice now than ever before, but she has stopped 
short; she has not done it. I have nothing but 
praise for Sir Philip Currie in this matter, and I 
believe that Lord Salisbury was in earnest and 
ready to give up the traditions of the past and 
save the Christians if he could have done it without 
any risk. I am not at all sure that, in his heart, he 
would object to being forced by public opinion to 
make the necessary sacrifice now; but I am sure 
that without such pressure he never will. 

The real difficulty is that nothing can be done 
here without the use of force. All the Powers are 
agreed as to what is desirable. They are not ready 
to divide the empire among them, and wish to 
maintain it; and they are convinced that nothing 
can be done to save the Christians or improve the 
condition of the Turks without a radical change in 
the Government. But they are not agreed to send 
their fleets here to secure this change. Consequently, 
nothing is done, and nothing will be done unless 
England, with such allies as she can secure, cuts 
the knot and forces the Dardannelles. Then all 
the fleets will come—and if the Powers do their 
duty a responsible government will be established 
here to restore order and administer justice in the 
Empire under proper European supervision. That 
such action on the part of England would involve 
some risk and some loss cannot be denied, but what 
I claim is that it is the duty of England to make 
this sacrifice, and the duty of the English people to 
see that it is made. The chief obstacle to united 
action in the use of force is understood to be Russia. 
Those who look upon Russia as altogether bad 
claim that her opposition is due to her selfish 
ambition to absorb Turkey. For this she is willing 
to sacrifice all the Armenians and see the whole 
Empire given over to anarchy. Those of a different 
spirit inquire whether England is in a position to 
cast a stone at Russia for her ambition to extend 
her Empire, and claim that she is playing the part 
of the dog in the manger in refusing to allow Russia 
to occupy Armenia as far as Alexandretta. There 
are evidently two sides to the question as to who 
is sacrificing the Armenian nation to their political 
interests or traditions. At any rate, of whatever 
sins Russia may be guilty, they furnish no excuse 
for the neglect of England to do her duty. I have 
always been an anti-Russian, and have always 
hoped that there might be some future for the 
Armenian nation; but under present circumstances, 
if England does not dare to act alone, I should 
rejoice to see her come to terms with Russia by 
making necessary concessions. Anything to put an 
end to the hellish work now going on in Turkey! 

No one can understand the nature and extent of 
these horrors who is not in touch with the sufferers 
and in constant communication with the different 
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parts of the country. They are too diabolical for 
the imagination of any civilised man, but I cannot 
understand how anyone in England can read what 
is reported in the daily papers without being ready 
to make any sacrifice to put an end tothem. And 
it goes on, one dreary day after another, with no 
hope of improvement—each day’s details of massacre, 
of death from cold and hunger, of imprisonment and 
torture, of never-ceasing terror, of martyrdom and 
of forced denials of faith, seeming more terrible than 
those that went before. Just now we are awaiting 
the news of the great massacre at Zeitun, where ten 
or twelve thousand men, women, and children have 
probably already died, who might have been saved 
if the Powers had cared to send a few European 
officers there and had held the Turks to their promises. 

As I am writing comes the news that the Emperor 
of Germany has interfered in behalf of the Zeitun 
Armenians. If true, this is good news—even if it 
be too late to save Zeitun, which I fear—for it shows 
that even Germany is waking up to the horrors of 
this reign of blood and fanaticism. 

The Greeks deserve special mention for their 
courage in preventing their Patriarch from issuing a 
proclamation certifying to the benevolent and bene- 
ficent rule of the Turkish Government. They do not 
love the Armenians; but they are not willing to 
certify that the destruction of a Christian people 
is worthy of praise, even to win the favour of 
the Sultan. There are thousands of Arme- 
nians now in prison, and many of them 
under torture, to force them to sign lying 
testimonials of this kind—I know of one case when 
® man received 400 lashes for refusing to sign a 
paper testifying that innocent men had been guilty 
of rebellion. He fainted, and finally signed to escape 
another hundred. And there are a number suffering 
in this way because they have refused to sign papers 
testifying that the American missionaries have en- 
couraged and organised rebellion against the Govern- 
ment. 

The Constantinople official papers are publishing 
every day, such documents—extorted in this way 
from men in terror of death, and are fools enough to 
suppose that they will influence public opinion in 
their favour—while every such document is a 
new proof of tyranny and continued persecution. 
The complicity of the Government in these 
massacres is admirably illustrated in the fact that 
at Kharpoot the houses of the American missionaries 
were looted, and the plunder divided between the 
officials, the Military Governor having the first 
choice; and this property is now in use in their 
houses with no attempt at concealment. 








BRITISH INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
eauéteen 

MONG the questions most prominently before 
the public in Natal at this moment is that 

of the Indian Franchise. Viewed out here, it is not 
quite such a simple matter as would appear from 
merely reading the reports in the English news- 
papers of the Indian Deputation’s interview with Mr. 
Chamberlain. In that interview, various grievances 
were detailed, besides the (actual or attempted) 
deprivation of the franchise, but—if we may judge 
from the reports we have seen—it was not made 
clear to which parts of South Africa the grievances 
applied. That “they have not freedom of locomo- 
tion both by day and by night” is certainly not true 
in Natal—nor, I believe, in Cape Colony—whatever 
may be the case in the South African Republic. 
This somewhat grandiloquent phrase refers, we pre- 
sume, to the “ pass laws,” which press rather severely 
on the Natal natives. No native (licensed riksha- 
pullers excepted) is allowed to be out of doors in the 
towns after 9 p.m., unless he can show a written 
pass from his employer if sent out by the latter—in 
other cases, from the Mayor. This regulation, we 
may remark in passing—however well intended— 





has not produced exactly the result aimed at. Those 
at whom it was especially aimed are restrained by 
no scruples from evading the law—by forged 
passes or otherwise—while decent and law- 
abiding natives remain within doors; conse- 
quently, the majority of those met with after 
dark are certain to be more or less disreputable 
characters. But this law does not, in Natal, affect 
Asiatics ; neither, so far as my information goes, does 
the assertion that “ trade licences are granted to them 
in a different way from that in which they are 
granted to Europeans” hold good of this colony, 
to which alone these few remarks are intended to 
apply. In the South African Republic the question 
stands on a somewhat different footing, and it is 
best, on all accounts, to take the case of Natal separ- 
ately. But I may note, in passing, that it is much to 
be regretted that one of the Deputation should have 
given as his reason for protesting against disabilities 
suffered by his countrymen in the Transvaal that 
the latter would thereby “ be reduced to the class of 
Kaffirs.” A movement which has for its avowed 
object the removal of unjust restrictions placed on 
any class, nationality, or race loses all its signifi- 
cance from an ethical point of view as soon as it 
becomes apparent that its promoters desire, not 
their rights as human beings, but certain privileges 
which shall raise them above other less favoured 
persons, for whose benefit the restrictions are to be 
kept in full force. Mr. Chamberlain did well to 
remind this gentleman that “ Kaffirs also are British 
subjects, and are entitled, as British subjects, to 
the same rights as any other nationality in that 
capacity.” 

To return to what is, it seems, the principal point 
in the agitation—the franchise. It might be said 
that aliens, as a rule, do not claim or expect to take 
part in the government of the countries in which 
they are settled. To this the reply is that, being 
British subjects, they have the same rights as 
other citizens of the Empire. But as a matter of 
fact the vast majority of those who inhabit that 
conglomerate of States and races known as India 
neither expect nor desire the franchise, while the 
idea of representative government is one wholly 
foreign to their character and mode of thought. 
The Indian Congress, it is true, tells a different 
story; but the Indian Congress, if all accounts be 
true, is very far from being a representative body. 
It seems to consist of an anglicised minority, who 
are, perhaps, rather less in touch with the mass of 
the nation (if one can speak of a nation in this con- 
nection) than the Fabian Society is with the people 
of England as a whole. Representative institutions 
have been in the West the slow growth of cen- 
turies; whether they would, under any circum- 
stances, suit the East isa question; that they cannot 
be fitted on ready-made, so to speak, as the Congress 
would like to do, no one’will doubt. Of the ‘gentle- 
men who composed the London Deputation we have 
no wish to speak but with the greatest respect—but 
we cannot help thinking that they, too, can scarcely 
rank as representative Indians. 

The demand for the franchise in South Africa 
seems to proceed chiefly from a similar educated 
minority imbued with Western culture and Western 
ideas, their principal spokesman being, if I mistake 
not, a Durban barrister, Mr. Gandhi, who has 
frequently written on the subject in the Natal 
Mercury. Mr. Gandhi's utterances are treated re- 
spectfully enough by the Colonial press, the usual 
contention being that if all the Indians were like 
him there would be no difficulty about the franchise. 

As a matter of fact, the majority of Indians in 
Natal are “ coolies"’ of the lowest type from Bengal 
and Madras, imported under indenture, to work on 
sugar estates and elsewhere. They are indentured 
for five years, at the expiration of which period they 
can either contract for a fresh term, have a free 
passage home, or remain in the country as “free 
Indians.” Great numbers of them choose the last 
course, which is usually considered a proof of their 
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conviction that they can “make a good thing” out 
of the country. Some of them in the towns take in 
washing and ironing, doing excellent work, and 
charging tolerably high prices; others of the better 
sort obtain situations as waiters and domestic 
servants; many, perhaps most, are hawkers of fruit, 
vegetables, fish, fowls, etc. Some grow their own 
vegetables and raise their own fowls; others buy 
their stock-in-trade at the market, or elsewhere, and 
some—unless they are much belied—make good 
profits after the manner of Kingsley’s Hampshire 
“broom - squire” — simply “ lifting’ from other 
people’s gardens and hen-roosts. They generally 
live in shanties hastily run up with a few sheets of 
corrugated iron, and, apparently, in the utmost filth 
and squalor, for which there is not always the excuse 
of poverty, many of them being well-to-do; or of 
want of space, for one sees such cabins standing out 
by themselves on the open hill-side. It is every- 
where acknowledged that, though in some respects 
quicker-witted (or at any rate more subtle) and 
perbaps clever with their fingers (through genera- 
tions of manual training), they stand, as regards 
courage, honesty, truthfulness, and general morality, 
far below the Natal native, unless the latter is 
thoroughly corrupted by town associations, and the 
liquor sold, perhaps, by these very Indians. 

There is another and rather better class of Indians, 
usually but erroneously called “ Arabs,” who have a 
large share of the native trade in their hands. These 
have come to the country on their own account. 
They are the men known all up the East Coast as 
Banyans, or “ A’Mwenyi,” and principally come, I 
believe, from Bombay. But these are far less 
numerous. 

Now the Natal native is as yet without the 
franchise, aud his best friends are not of opinion 
that it would be desirable to grant it to him at 
present. He needs educating before he can 
understand the meaning and responsibilities of 
citizenship, and that not always from mere ignor- 
ance, in the sense in which the illiterate English 
voter is ignorant. There are many men uneducated 
in one sense, but experienced in men and things, 
their natural sagacity and penetration sharpened by 
long training in the councils of their tribe, per- 
suasive and elegant orators—in fact, statesmen in 
their limited way. It might be better, perhaps, to 
leave them to the system of tribal polity which has 
so far proved itself in harmony with their national 
character, giving them every facility for developing 
it on its own natural lines, rather than encouraging 
them to adapt themselves to a foreign system. This 
plan has worked well in Basutoland and elsewhere, 
but it is no longer possible in all cases. In a colony 
where white and black dwell side by side, and a 
representative Government is fully established, the 
only permanent guarantee for equal justice to both 
is the admission of both, as far as (and as soon as) 
qualified, to a share in the government. It is the 
opinion of those most competent to observe that 
such qualification on the part of the Natal native 
will only be a question of time. 

These things being so, it would surely be a mani- 
fest act of injustice to bestow the franchise on a 
body of aliens, most of whom are as little fit to exer- 
cise it as the natives of the country, or even less so, 
while the latter are kept out of it—aliens, moreover, 
who were imported into the country for their own 
purposes by its conquerors, A. W. 


Pietermaritzburg, 1895. 








A MAN OF WAR. 





HE minister of Kildragon was a fighting man. 
Presbytery and Assembly knew him for that; 

the School Board seemed to have been invented by 
an obliging Government for the purpose of giving 
Mr. Dunn another and much-needed field of exercise. 





He had more vigour than even a parish minister 
could well expend on Disestablishers and other 
noxious forms of animal life. To smash a Dissenter 
was but a trifle in the week’s work of this athletic 
northern Churchman. U.P.’s and other “ volun- 
taries” were to him as small game that he might 
bag before breakfast. After these came his own 
weaker brethren, teetotallers and other “ faddists” 
—his term for them—whom he pursued with scorn 
of mind and of body. He was a big man; his frame 
gave full strength to every masterful thing he said 
and did—and they were many. He dealt hard 
blows, he dealt them quick, and never owned nor 
even thought himself in the wrong. Nature pro- 
duced him in a moment when she remembered the 
old days of battle and her rude Border boys—the 
Scots who drew their blood straight from her heart. 
James Dunn came at least a hundred years too 
late. It hurt him to be quiet. In a committee fray 
or a Board riot, when his position and even his 
character were in the hands of men who did not 
mean to forego any advantage of debate, the 
minister’s eye would gleam, his broad chest fill with 
the breath of the soldier who has heard bullets 
whistle until he has learnt to despise them. Nor 
did he ever make the mistake of Father Bulbius in 
“The Greater Glory.” To borrow the revolver but 
not the bullets was impossible to him, and chiefly 
for this reason, that he borrowed no weapons, 
having plenty of his own. 

They were always ready—itching, indeed—to be 
used. Without a controversy Dunn grew “ blue- 
moulded,” and had to stir up strife in some direction 
by writing to the local newspaper. Anything 
served : the temperance question or the state of the 
Kildragon lamps, Disestablishment, or “ payment by 
results.” And Nature had been kind; she had pro- 
vided another belated warrior or two, so that the 
minister might not perish as a mute, inglorious 
Hampden, or a Cromwell guiltless of his country’s 
blood. There was a schoolmaster who could play 
terrier to the clerical mastiff any day, and there 
was Peter Brown, who, as “a tyke,’ was nearer 
perfection than mortals are commonly allowed to 
be. Peter was the merchant of Kildragon—that is, 
the chief grocer and baker—member of the School 
Board also, and representative Dissenter. A Teuton 
he, the minister a Celt; but they were well matched, 
and in their day Kildragon had no need to envy the 
amusements of larger towns. It was provided with 
its own. 

Nor did Mr. Dunn need to covet that “wider 
sphere” of which we hear so much in presbyterial 
speeches when translations are impending. He had 
all Scotland for his sphere—through newspaper re- 
ports—and was honoured with special allusions on 
temperance and political platforms. For a centre, 
Kildragon being a primitive kind of place, the man 
was at home there; he fitted his parish in a way 
that may seem scarcely credible when his memoirs 
are read by kid-gloved descendants—if, indeed, 
those memoirs are ever written truthfully. The 
success of life consists first in expressing yourself— 
and surely Dunn had that satisfaction—then in 
being understood; and Kildragon understood its 
parish minister pretty well. 

He knew, and ruffled his way through with a 
steady pulse. Continually in hot water, he had not 
the least fear that any of it would be kept warm 
to pour over his grave. Parish and presbytery, 
U.P. and Free Kirk, total abstainers, and all the 
foemen whom he delighted to slash at, would do 
him justice when he was gone. So believing, he 
rendered something less than justice, for his own 
part, and enjoyed himself as few men do in any 
parish of this world. Always he had enemies at 
whom he shook his long iron-grey hair, which never 
grew white though he neither gave nor took much 
peace. But there were always sweeties in his pocket 
for the children, and blithe fatherly words on his 
lip for the growing lads and lasses, and courtly pro- 
tecting words, with a warm clasp of the hand, for 
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trembling old folk. Kildragon knew this side of the 
minister as well as it knew the other, and there were 
people in the village to whom the tread of his large 
foot on the creaking stair of a tenement house came 
like music with banners. He was a fine man, Mr. 
Dunn, they used to say. 

A fine man—when ye kent his way and let 
him get it, said the beadle. He had long ago 
agreed to respect the glint of the minister's eye, 
and to console himself by gathering anecdotes that 
told against the clergy. Indeed, there were others 
besida the beadle who repaid themselves in this 
manner and found it comforting. Mr. Dunn sup- 
plied them with a fair amount of material, and 
they helped themselves in other parishes where 
other men, of like passions, played out the vigorous 
game of life. How they enjoyed it! As much 
as the Edinburgh lads in Borrow’s time relished 
stoning each other by the loch under the crag. Old 
Town and New held fierce “ bicker” there, and it 
was glory to have it said, “ Man, your aim is right 
dangerous!” But the Kildragon feuds were homely 
things, after all. Men took a bicker as they might 
“tak a hairst "—which is to say, go a-harvesting— 
and liked it none the worse because friends and 
opponents were apt to get mixed up anyhow. In 
the confusion one could whang a neighbour to-day 
for having been on the other side yesterday. Peter 
Brown and Mr. Dunn were experts at this sort of 
thing. But Kildragon business got itself done some- 
how—which is about all you can say for the business 
of empires—and Kildragon Kirk was always well 
filled on Sabbath days, unless in extra bad weather. 


One morning something went through the village. 
It was not a report, it was hardly a rumour; but 
the minister's name was murmured through it, and 
people stood looking at each other with a shiver 
between them. He had “ fallen doon,” he had been 
“carried to his bed,” he was “onsensible” and 
“sinking fast.” The most notorious gossip in the 
place let the words fall softly ; old, unshapen sounds 
dropped’ afterwards, meaning more than words, and 
the children stole into back courts to cry quietly. 
The minister—he was in his prime yet; he had never 
known a day’s illness; there was not a heartier 
person in the strath. The big, busy, positive man— 
who had ever meddled successfully with him? Only 
yesterday he was at a Board meeting, “in great 
form”; he was real well yesterday, and Peter 
Brown got the worst o’t. And this morning— 
“Dinna speak about it!” they said on the steep 
grey streets of Kildragon, and looked at each other, 
and felt a strange cold come down the water and 
the hills. 

Peter Brown rose up in his shop—a small, spare 
figure. His eyes were staring. ‘“ Gae wa!” he said. 
His voice shook. “It’s fair impossible! He's a fine 
man, Mr. Dunn, and him and me has to clear 
accounts yet. Haud your tongue!” Then he turned 
and went into the back premises, and no one saw 
Peter Brown’s face for an hour or more. Thirty- 
five years of the keenest life for Peter, and the 
minister, and some others, and yesterday they were 
all “in their usual.” It couldn't be over! 


Kildragon has never realised how the minister 
slipped away. “Something came over him,” for he 
was no more seen; no one ever heard again the ring 
of that fine voice which fought the battles, and 
comforted the women, and tickled the ears of the 
bairns, and made Dunn’s sermons the most popular 
discourses that ever looked ordinary when put in 
print. There isa memorial volume. For Kildragon 
folk it breathes of the minister; and the old bodies 
—those who are left of them—pore over it and 
think they hear him speak. Peter Brown will lend 
you a copy (he subscribed for three), and if you 
can’t read it—which is very likely—you will find 
his talk more to the purpose. The portrait will 
stand out clear, and he will be sure to end with 
this: “He was a fine man, Mr. Dunn, when ye kent 





his way, and we've missed him, sair. For, ye see, 
the old times slipped away with him, and it’s 


. ” 
different now. DEAS CROMARTY, 








THE GENTLE SAVAGE. 





O down, my Soul, unto the river ; 
The day is done, the mountain mute; 
Thou hast an arrow in thy quiver— 
Why loiterest yet irresolute? 

See, on the farther bank, 
The lamp-light winking 

Across the city, cooling there her flank 
Like a beast drinking. 


Down by the mill, the ghostly miller 
May cee a twilit phantom steal 
And loose an arrow duskier, shriller, 
Than flies the bat about his wheel. 
Arrow of secret call! 
Call to her only 
Who, at her window on the city wall, 
Waiteth so lonely. 


O mother, in thy royal chamber 
How barest thou such a son as I? 
Thou, cased at heart in pearl and amber, 
With starch and stiff embroidery : 
I, the brown Ishmaelite— 
I, whom the starry 
Summits behold at loose upon the night 
After my quarry. 


Small mother mine, among thy roses 
Thy heart sings all the.day content. 
The curtain’d wall that round thee closes 

Reminds not of imprisonment. 
I, on the mountain-tops 
All the day roaming, 
Recall thee never till a shadow drops 
From the rook, homing. 


That call renews our blood’s confusion— 
Thy babe leaps naked back to thee: 
Thy soul remembers her seclusion, 
And mine abhors her liberty. 
Suppliant I nestle then 
To thee the stronger, 
And seek my strength of thee, mother of men, 
Mere queen no longer. 


A moment, and our wiser senses 
Restore to each the life apart. 
Yet, as the violet condenses 
All Venus in one dewy heart, 
So all the night I hear 
Thy lids distilling 
A love that holds in every purple tear 
One planet thrilling. 








CHRISTMAS. 





HIS is Love’s natal-day : 

He dies not, yet is ever born again, 

Dawning upon the heart where He would reign 
In some new lovely way. 
His universal sway, 

(That in such winning fashion shall constrain 

Towards the pleasant paths He has made plain,) 
Our willing hearts obey. 


We bid our straying feet 
Return to follow His outshining star ; 
Hands to grasp hands of those that gathered are, 
As fellow pilgrims meet. 
Their tale is told complete, 
For Love can take no count of near and far ; 
On this All-Souls’ Day of His calendar, 
The fount of tears is sweet. 
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Gladness and peace are here. 
The wilderness of winter with Love's rose 
Shall blossom, and its inmost fold disclose, 
That never frost may fear. 
On every lip and ear 
Rest greetings; while the heart within us glows 
With deep and tender consciousness of those 
Who keep elsewhere New Year. 


HELEN CHISHOLM. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





A BUNDLE OF BIOGRAPHIES. 


N ‘R. AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE’S “ Biographical 

Studies”’ (London: George Allen) is another 
of those agreeable volumes—black, with red 
stripes—which its author knows so well how to 
compose, print, and publish. For the most part Mr. 
Hare is an impersonal writer, leaving behind him 
few traces of his track. We fancy him, armed with 
a great blue pencil or other weapon of offence, sitting 
in dispassionate judgment upon diaries, letters, and 
other family records, and deciding, artistically and 
unemotionally, how much is to go into the book then 
in course of manufacture and how much is to remain 
dumb till the end of time. But there is a preface to 
this little book—and Dryden has taught us to look 
out for an author in his prefaces—and here, sure 
enough, we find Mr. Hare nursing a tiny grievance. 
He had, he tells us, been asked both by Arthur 
Stanley’s sister and his friend and executor the 
Rev. Hugh Pearson to become the Dean's biographer; 
but Sir George Grove, another literary executor, 
coarsely denied Mr. Hare’s competence, and under- 
took the job himself, but failed to execute it. In 
the end the biography, after being hawked about 
and changing hands from time to time, got itself 
written by an accomplished gentleman who laboured 
under the serious disadvantage of hardly having 
known the Dean at all. 


We honestly sympathise with Mr. Hare in 
this matter. He did know the Dean; and we 
recognise in the sketch which is the first of the 
three biographies of which this volume is composed 
a happy gift of description—that personal note 
which is of the essence of true biography. We 
read Mr. Prothero’s stout volumes with an eager 
interest which the broils and “ bad half-hours” of 
the Church of England never fail to excite in our 
breast: there, sure enough, stand recorded all the 
heresies and schisms, clerical “rows” and college 
intrigues of half a century; and there, too, in the 
thick of the fight, with the physique of Thomas 
De Quincey and the gusto of Henry of Navarre, 
we recognise the intrepid Dean, gathering his 
heretical chickens around him, the last of the Lati- 
tudinarians. Accurate as is the representation, it is 
a little hard on Stanley. Mr. Hare, but for the stern 
fiat of Sir George Grove, would have given the world 
a different aspect of a delightful if puzzling char- 
acter. But after reading Mr. Hare’s sketch we are 
not sure what he would have made of Mr. Stanley's 
theology —a delicate subject. He here asserts 
positively that the only Biblical miracle in which 
the Dean believed was the Resurrection. If this be 
so, Mr. Hare is no doubt right in speaking of Stan- 
ley’s faith as “ mildewed,” and in denying his right to 
be a Dean of Westminster at all; but it would have 
been difficult for Mr. Hare, entertaining this opinion, 
to write the official “family” life of a man whose 
pride it was to be Dean of Westminster. All things 
are for the best in this best of all possible worlds, 
and we are on the whole not sorry that Mr. Prothero 
wrote the Life, and that it was left to Mr. Hare to 
supply in this most interesting and life-like sketch 
some touches that are !acking in the larger work. 


The second short biography is of Dean Alford, 
who deserves to be included in any series of “ Good 
Men.” Nobody need hope to be better than Alford, 





and the pity was that owing to a very commonplace 
cast of countenance and a humdrum manner he did 
not “convey” his goodness to the crowd—his piety 
was not magnetic. Perhaps he worked too hard, 
chained himself too resolutely to the desk—who can 
say? What he really lacked was that touch of 
genius which makes all the difference. His beautiful 
lines to his daughter will outlive his Greek Testament 
and secure him a place in our anthologies for many 
a century tocome. This is a pleasant thought. 


After his two Deans Mr. Hare turns to a lady, 
the late Mrs. Duncan Stewart, of whom he writes 
in that exalted vein of adulation which hands down 
from one generation to another the sorrowful but 
perhaps salutary conviction that the people about us 
are not so full of charm as those who were about 
our fathers. Far be it from us to suggest that 
Mrs. Duncan Stewart was not all that Mr. Hare 
has painted her. There are usually two opinions 
about everybody. Mrs. Duncan Stewart had a 
manner and a way with her that could not be 
expected to please all alike. “It is remembered” 
(we are quoting Mr. Hare) “ how at this time visitors 
at Mr. Gordon's house would ask him where Harriet 
Gore was, and he would answer, ‘Oh! she is at the 
end of the terrace, making Washington Irving believe 
he is God Almighty.’” Miss Harriet Gore lived to 
become Mrs. Duncan Stewart. The reader will here 
perceive her method. She was a flatterer, though by 
no means an indiscriminate one. One has no right 
to criticise a mother in distress, but we wonder Mr. 
Hare could invite us to admire the painful and 
morbid story he tells on p. 143. We turn with 
pleasure from such an unhealthy and insincere 
atmosphere to the really pleasant tale told of 
Disraeli, who whilst visiting Mr. Stewart at Liver- 
pool was taken by him on to the Exchange Flags 
and into the great room where merchants most do 
congregate. Mr. Disraeli, then a comparatively 
unknown man, said to Mr. Stewart, “ My idea of 
greatness would be that a man should receive the 
applause of such an assemblage as this, that he 
should be cheered as he came into this room.” A 
few years afterwards he received the homage he 
was so well able to appreciate. 


A detestably stupid and profane observation of 
Mr. Lowell's casts a blight over p. 158. We cannot 
say we enjoyed this sketch. 


The last sketch is partly of a place and of a 
saint—the former being Paray-le-Monial and the 
latter Marguerite-Marie Alacoque. Mr. Hare de- 
scribes both with his well-known charm. 

A. B. 








REVIEWS. 


RECIDIVA. 
Post Meripiana. Afternoon Essays. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, M.P. Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Son. 
In A WALLED GARDEN. By Bessie Rayner Belloc. London: 
Ward & Downey. 
Vacation Ramses. By Thomas Hughes,Q.C. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 
- ATHER up the fragments,” is a wholesome 
maxim in economy and in morals; it is less com- 
mendable in literature. There are writers of whom, as 
of Bishop Butler, it may be said that the sweepings 
of their study are gold-dust; but they blossom like 
the aloe. There are paragons of a less exalted class 
—Charles Lamb, Macaulay, Matthew Arnold, Mark 
Pattison—endowed with humour so whimsical, or 
word-painting so lustrous, or estimate so critical, or 
knowledge so recondite, that all men see their fugitive 
utterances tobe time-enduring, and they are lifted into 
permanence by acclamation. But the mob of ladies 
and gentlemen who, writing with ease for magazine 
or journal, are tempted to collect and promulgate 
may be exhorted to appraise their own brain-sprouts 
as impartially as they sentence those of others; to 
sink the egotist in the critic; and to set against 
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facility of publishers and rapture of confirmed 
authorship the culpability of augmenting literary 
commonplace, by revivals of which even professional 
and fraternal leniency can only say that they are 
“ower gude for banning and ower bad for blessing.” 

Three of these amiable concessions to the natural 
man and woman are before us, to be handled with 
sincerest sympathy, yet with reluctant preference 
of Veritas to Plato. Sir Herbert Maxwell’s “ Post 
Meridiana” are named on the principle which in- 
duced a famous Oxford tandem-driver to designate 
his shaft-horse Artaxerxes: “My groom has called 
my leader Xerxes, so I call the wheeler Arler- 
xerxes."” The Member for Wigton’s last donation 
to the reading public was styled “ Meridiana,” and the 
analogy of the second christening is obvious. Sir 
Herbert understands gardening and angling, and on 
these topics we are glad to cope him. His enumera- 
tion of trees fitted to the London climate omits 
the maple; were London deserted to-morrow, in ten 
years’ time it would be a forest of maple and Robinia. 
Londoners know little of the pleasures which lie 
about their feet, and we hail his laudation of the 
Chelsea Apothecaries’ Garden. It has languished 
since the devastating architectural Cadoganisms of 
the last few years, but it remains, after the Oxford 
Physic Garden, the oldest in Great Britain. Sir Hans 
Sloane’s grand cedar and Occidental Plane are mori- 
bund, but his curious Salishburia survives; ancient wall- 
trees of Cydonia Japonica ripen fruit each year; an 
Asafeetida (Ferula Pernica) is said to be the only 
specimen in this country; of the thousands who 
pass daily scarce a dozen visitors in the year enter 
its old-fashioned gates. The remaining Papers— 
reprints from Blackwood and the Nineteenth Century 
—are of less interest. The most erudite are those 
on Ornament in dress and decoration; we follow 
him delightedly in his crusade against the Bactrian 
camel-humps disfiguring the graceful shoulders of 
our women, and in his strictures on the wall-papers 
of our upholsterers. Dr. Johnson has told us how 
hell is paved ; a tour through modern drawing-rooms 
will reveal to us how hell is papered. Not much is 
to be learned from the Essay on Games, with its 
omission of cricket and its inevitable doxologies to 
golf; if the chapter on Speech is justified iu censuring 
both pulpit and forensic oratory, a critic so superior 
might have afforded recipes for the construction of 
a Spurgeon or a Bright. Of the Excursuses on 
Friendship and Fiction, the one is trivial, the other 
trite; the story of Roger Bacon has been better told 
by Green; the notice of Bores, with its gratuitous 
sneers at Addison, Steele, Johnson, Boswell, at the 
Coffee-house Wits, at the poet Campbell, exhibit 
without specifying the most obnoxious perhaps of 
all the tribe—the bore who, being of the earth 
earthy, arrogantly disparages the Immortals. 

For a lady who has all her life lived near the rose, 
Madame Belloc exhales less perfume than might have 
been expected. “In a Walied Garden” her book is 
called—a title inexpressive, and plagiarised from 
the “ Hortus Inclusus” of Raskin and Miss Beever, 
Notables of two generations seem to have called 
her blessed; and the names of George Eliot, Mre. 
Jameson, Mary Howitt, Basil Montagu, Lady 
Georgina Fullerton, Adelaide Procter, appetised us 
to a feast of graphic personal sketches. Of each 
reminiscence in turn we had to confess, with Sir 
Charles Coldstream, that there was “ nothing in it.” 
George Eliot had long brown hair, wore black velvet, 
moved with serpentine grace; her mien incarnated 
“the plaint of a lost ideal”; Dorothea’s marriage 
with Casaubon, Miss Evans's own connection with a 
man so undesirable as G. H. Lewes, were to Madame 
Belloc equally inscrutable; yet, since to our own 
Master we stand or fall, to Him she must leave her 
dead friend, a relinquishment which might perhaps 
have been effected without this unfruitful memoir. 
She visits Mrs. Jameson at Rome; we hear some- 
thing of the Forum, of St. Peter’s, of Gibson and 
Miss Hosmer; of Mrs. Jameson nothing, except that 
she felt enthusiasm for the antique, and received for 





her “ Diary of an Ennuyée” no remuneration but a 
guitar. So with Mary Howitt. Her successive 
homes are described, and the unhealthy tampering 
with spiritualism which issued we are told in her 
“reception into the Fold"; for Madame Belloc 
is aggressively Roman Catholic, and all her heroines 
except George Eliot sooner or later “ join that great 
fellowship of saints and martyrs.” Lady Georgina 
Fullerton’s novels drew tears down Harriet Mar- 
tineau's iron cheeks, were praised by Henry Greville, 
were reviewed by young Mr. Gladstone. An age 
which has forgotten her writings would gladly 
know something of‘her personality ; but we are told 
only that she went ever gloveless,in black gown and 
shawl, and that she “followed her revered friend 
John Henry Newman into the Roman Catholic 
Church.” Basil Montagu was known to us as the 
editor of Bacon; as father to the “slim and graceful 
boy ” whose fib about the Kilve weathercock evoked 
a gush from Wordsworth; as the successful reformer 
of our Draconian hanging code; as the philosophe 
Advocate of whom Macaulay speaks respectfully in 
the Edinburgh and makes fun in his letters to his 
sisters. We learn little about himself, much about 
his family—of his mother, poor Miss Ray, murdered 
by crazy parson Hackman; of his beautiful third 
wife, Mrs. Skepper, depicted not graciously by 
Carlyle; of their daughter, the Countess de Viry; 
of Mrs. Skepper’s daughter, wife to Barry Corn- 
wall; of her daughter, Adelaide Procter, a once 
popular poetess, now remembered chiefly by Sul- 
livan’s noble setting of her “ Lost Chord.” We have 
Manning as a priest af Bayswater—cold, stern, for- 
bidding: mellowed and gracious in his later best- 
known days. His funera!, and that of Mrs. Booth, 
are described at length—of themselves we learn next 
to nothing. Madame Belloc seems to us more at 
home in recording people whom she has not known. 
We cannot accept her glorification of Charles Felix 
of Savoy, cousin and predecessor to Charles Albert— 
a pious despot of the most mischievous sort, who 
crushed out Liberalism in Lis own domains, enforced 
the infamous decrees of Laybach, upheld the Aus- 
trian tyranny. Madame Belloc sees in him an “ Old- 
World Prince,” a “beautiful picture of personal 
holiness, however opposed to popular English sym- 
pathy of to-day "—the bad-king-good-man apology 
which was pleaded in exculpation of Charles I. till 
Macaulay gibbeted it, and has not been heard 
of since. The paper on Priestley, albeit the 
Birmingham Riots are an oft-told tale, brings out 
well the religions side of the great chemist’s 
character, and contains a well-toned picture of 
Engiish contemporary social life; though,if Madame 
Belloe will reopen her “Sir Charles Grandison,” she 
will find that Miss Byron's ravisher was not “Sir 
Harbottle.’ The chapters on Tolstoi are the most 
interesting and suggestive in the book; we havea 
curious picture, from within, of the Franco-German 
war; and a too brief sketch of French society at the 
opening of the century, with an anecdote in which 
Carlyle would have revelled,—that the fatal delay of 
the royal berline in starting on the flight to Varennes 
was due to the unprecedented necessity that the 
children’s governess should sit with king and queen 
in the great roomy carriage, an obstacle of etiquette 
which took an hour to overrule. Let us add that 
the whole volume, if the procession of its characters 
be indistinct, bears witness to the refinement and 
knowledge of its author. But ber pen is the pen of a 
not ready writer; she lacks, like Goodman Dall, skill 
to make nutritive and stimulating “the dainties that 
are bred in a book.” 

Last comes our venerated friend Tom Hughes, 
with a bundle of letters old and new, published, as 
he tells us, against his own sentiment, in compliance 
with the urgency of his less judicious son. 

“ My con, who dipt 
In some forgotten book of mine, 
With sallow seraps of manuscript 
And dating many a year ago, 
Has lit on this,” 
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“ Twon't edit them,” he says ; “ but I give them toyou 
to do what you like with them.” Histisus stitched 
the shoe, Aristagoras put it on. So we have chatty 
letters written tothe Speciator thirty-three yearsago— 
first, from the Levant, descriptive of the Golden Horn, 
Athens, the gean ; anon, from France, of Dieppe, its 
bourgeois, its bathing, its balls; of Havre churches, 
Belgian costumes, Dutch children, Royat, Lourdes, 
Roncesvalles; later on, from well-known English 
watering-places such as Whitby and Southport, 
from little known English villages such as Gresford, 
with its noble church and vast primweval yew-tree. 
It forms, under the title of “‘Gessford,” the subject 
of a charming paper in Washington Irving's “ Sketch- 
book,” an association which Mr. Hughes seems to 
have missed; nor does he mention ancient ruined 
Bangor, half a mile away, earliest of British 
monasteries, whose Abbot Morgan became famous 
as the heretic Pelagius. The book is swelled by 
desultory notes on Wessex rustic singing matches; 
on the regenerated “Vic”; on Sequah (king of 
quacks); with letters written to Mrs. Hughes from 
America, where her husband's advocacy of the North 
throughout the war earned for him a triumphant 
reception. We have recollections of the voyage, 
the towns, the scenery, the railway cars, the negroes. 
Of the men who were the States, and who gave 
him hospitable welcome — Lowell, Sumner, Emer- 
son, Wendell Holmes—we are merely tantalised to 
learn that “ the number of good stories I shall bring 
back, unless they burst me, is a caution.” Two things 
in the book are valuable—the Rugby Settlement, its 
surroundings, ways of life, “‘ Boys,” opening festival; 
and the lecture, “John to Jonathan,” delivered at 
Boston, and given to us now for the first time in 
full. Of course, Tom Hughes, muscular Christian, 
Broad Churchman, aristo-democrat, persistent op- 
timist, is written large on every page. Gossipy, 
spirited, high-toned withal and earnest, the letters 
served their purpose well when the facts were fresh, 
the comments new, the predictions fearless of un- 
fulfilment; republished now, they will not much 
instruct mankind nor add to their author’s fame. 
They carry the warning, even more cogently im- 
pressed by the other books which we have surveyed, 
that leaves of Cum, once inscribed and perused, are 
providentially scattered by the wind; that the 
Sibyl, if endowed with earthly prescience as well 
as with Apolline inspiration, refuses to collect and 
bind them into a book : 


“Nee revocare situs, aut carmina jungere curat.” 





ST. PAUL AND HIS SURROUNDINGS. 


St. Pavut tHE TRAVELLER AND THE RomAN CITIZEN. 
By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY might be cited as a signal proof 
of the satiric thesis that there is nothing theology so 
much needs as to be delivered from the theologian. 
He is one of several lay scholars who have of late 
turned their attention to the Acts of the Apostles 
with most excellent and enlightening results; and 
this new book of his marks a real step forward in 
the historical interpretation of St. Paul. For years 
criticism was here viciously subjective and, as a 
consequence, unscientific and fantastical. Baur 
raised Paul to a position of historical authority 
such as he had never before occupied; but his 
successors, by their psychological methods, turned 
this pre-eminence into a sort of personal reproach. 
With the insight of the real critic, Baur perceived 
the unique significance of Paul for New Testament 
history, and he argued that in certain of his epistles 
we had contemporary documents of indubitable 
authority; that they, therefore, represented the true 
starting-point of constructive criticism; and that in 
them we saw a controversy in process which had 
evidently divided the Apostles and exercised a 
decisive influence on the doctrines of the Church. 





This controversy concerned the very heart of the 
Christian religion—viz. whether it was to be a new 
Judaism, a mere modification of the old, or a 
universal faith seeking to embrace on equal terms 
all men and all peoples. The authenticity of the 
literature involved much as to the reality of the 
evangelical history ; for what stood so near in time 
to Jesus could not be handled as containing late 
or mythical elements, and so early and so vehement 
a controversy touching His person and meaning im- 
plied the transcendent greatness of His personality. 
Bat no sooner was St. Paul made the fixed point 
for the interpretation of the primitive Christian 
literature and history than an attempt was made 
to explain his attitude and action through a sort 
of morbid psychology. He had the nature of a 
visionary; his visions were due to his peculiar 
temperament or nervous constitution ; his “ thorn in 
the flesh” was a species of epilepsy ; and in the state 
it superinduced he dreamed the dreams and saw 
the visions which turned him into an Apostle. 
Hence was explained his conversion, the appearance 
to him of the risen Christ, the various revelations 
that came to him, the stress he laid on his own 
Gospel, with such of his distinctive doctrines as the 
antithesis of the “flesh” and the “spirit,” the 
outer and inner man, the law in the members and 
the law of the spirit of life. The literature and the 
history which was explained through this morbid 
psychology had also to be construed in harmony 
with it; all was either complexioned by it or evolved 
from it. Instead of the older mythical imagination, 
we had the visionary temperament, working under 
the combined stimulus of ecstasy and controversy, 
and making all it touched illusory and unreal. 
Hence the once fixed became the most unstable 
point of all; the critic could see nothing for the 
visions of the visionary he had created, and he read 
into or out of the narrative he had thus subjectively 
evolved the ideas and the assumptions of his own 
subjectivity. 

Professor Ramsay's book is in standpoint and 
method a complete contrast to all this. He is 
thoroughly objective, reads the history through 
archeology and geography, not through morbid 
psychology, though he has manifestly a psychological 
standard of his own. He knows the scene of the 
Apostle’s labours; he has sailed through the gean 
and the Levant ; he has explored certain districts in 
Asia Minor ; has discovered and deciphered inscrip- 
tions; has read the contemporary history in their 
light, and them in the light of the history ; he knows 
the peoples Rome had to deal with in its eastern 
provinces, and the policy it pursued in regard to 
them ; and he studies the Acts and the Apostle in the 
light created by these associations. And the result is 
a series of wonderfully realistic pictures. We feel at 
times as if the man and his world had alike become 
resurgent, and as if we were spectators of the events 
described. This is particularly true of the scenes at 
Paphos before Sergius Paulus; at Lystra, where 
Paul and Barnabas were taken for gods ; at Philippi ; 
at Athens; at Ephesus; but, aboveall, of the various 
incidents of the voyage and shipwreck. The narra- 
tive so dealt with is seen to be the work of a con- 
temporary, who was also a frequent, an interested, 
and a clear-sighted eye-witness. But the author is 
no mere diarist; he has the mind and aim of an 
historian—indeed, one of “ the first rank.” “ A strong 
partisan, but raised above partiality by his perfect 
confidence that he had only to describe the facts as 
they occurred, in order to make the truth of 
Christianity and the honour of Paul apparent.” 
For Paul is his hero—throughout the note of personal 
admiration is strong—the mark of the writing being 
his feeling of loyalty to a person, not his interest 
in an idea or his anxiety to serve a tendency. 
But within this general characteristic various minor 
features are discerned. He has the Greek love of 
the sea, ports interest him, certain aspects of scenery 
and ways of men attract him; he has the Greek 
indifference to Roman names, yet the knowledge, 
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possible only to a contemporary and a traveller, 
of customs, laws, political divisions, racial differ- 
ences, the behaviour of men in courts and 
in crowds, the distinguishing characteristic of 
different cities like Athens and Ephesus. But 
though the history be objective and impartial, yet it 
is not without a purpose. The purpose, indeed, does 
not reduce the Acts to what the men of Tiibingen used 
to termaTendenzschrift. It does not make its appeal 
merely to the divided Christian communities ; it is no 
mere factor in the evolution of Catholicism from the 
particularistic and universalistic tendencies. It is 
neither an eirenicon in the form of a history, nor is it 
an apology for Paul by means of a parallel between 
him and Peter; it addresses a wider circle, moves 
even more within the atmosphere of the Empire 
than of the Church. In a sense, we may say it is 
the first and the greatest of the Christian apologies, 
written by a man who had some experience of the 
Flavian policy, but who remembered the earlier and 
happier relations of the Church andthe Empire. For 
him a foremost fact is the Roman citizenship of 
Paul; the protection, even the respect, it assured 
him ; his regard for the Empire and its action upon 
his mind, answered and justified by its care for 
him. It is an immense gain to have the book lifted 
from the mean function of being an artful monument 
and mirror of a strife internal to Christianity which 
it seeks by a process, now of creation and now of 
elimination, to overcome and t» conceal, to the high 
purpose of representing the religion as it began 
within the Empire, and as it was to the Empire and 
the Empire to it. The persons all become most real, 
the events more coherent and intelligible, the results 
more credible and normal. The factors of the process 
which formed the Church are more complex, but the 
process itself is, if not simpler, yet more easily 
conceived. 

What has been said will have sufficiently indi- 
cated Professor Ramsay's standpoint and method. 
The Acts of the Apostles is to him a document 
belonging to the first century, and the events it 
describes, if they concern the Church, yet happen 
within the Empire. Hence, it ought to be inter- 
preted, as we interpret other historical documents, 
through the world—geographical, political, intel- 
lectual, and religious—in which its narrative lives and 
moves. To this standpoint and the author’s first- 
hand knowledge the picturesque realism which 
everywhere marks his book is largely due, but his 
insight carries him far beyond the realistic handling 
of the narrative. We may select as incidental yet 
typically suggestive discussions those as to the 
change of the Apostle’s name from Saul to Paul; as 
to his personal features and peculiarities of be- 
haviour (pp. 37-39) ; as to the part played by charity 
—collections for the poor saints—in the organisation 
of the Church; as to “the thorn in the flesh,” the 
malarial fever, which brings with it a peculiar 
headache described as “like a red-hot bar thrust 
through the forehead ”’; as to the suitability of the 
frontier towns, with their shifting populations, 
changing customs, nascent order, and mixed beliefs, 
to be the scenes of Paul's early and most successful 
missionary labours ; as to Paul's modes of addressing 
his audiences, and his characteristic susceptibility to 
local conditions; as to the vision of the man of 
Macedonia; and as to Luke’s method and style as 
an historian. 

But the work has the defect of its qualities, 
for it seems to us to make too little of the 
differences within the Apostolic circle and the degree 
in which they tended to develop both the mind of 
Paul and the thought of the Church. We agree 
with Professor Ramsay that the incident at Paphos 
indicates the beginning of the Pauline leadership, 
which signifies the recognition of his distinctive 
Gospel; but we regard the departure of John 
Mark as due to differences in belief rather than 
in missionary itinerancy. This explains Paul's 
determination later not to take Mark with him, 
and also Barnabas’s later adherence to Mark; 





for the former was ever a conciliatory person, 
averse to extremes, and in search of reasons for 
agreement. We may well conjecture that Mark, 
because of his relation to Peter, was disinclined to 
go as far as Paul, and that Barnabas was liable to 
be carried away by a strong impulse (Gal. ii. 13). 
Thus, so long as he was of Paul’s company, and 
under his masterful infirence, he followed him; but 
when “certain came from James” to Antioch, and 
intervened against Paul in the dispute there, 
Barnabas sympathised, as did John Mark, with the 
older Apostles ; and so there arose the “ sharp con- 
tention ’’ which parted the men who had so bravely 
worked together. Nor are we convinced that 
Gal. ii. 11-14 and Acts xv. 1, 2, 4ff. refer to the same 
event. It seems to us the scene at Antioch, which 
Paul describes in Galatians, is better placed after 
than before the Apostolic Council. The decree of 
the Council was a compromise or modus vivendi, 
which at once emancipated and bound the Gentile 
Christians, but said nothing as to the Jewish. The 
Gentiles were not to be compelled to become Jews, 
though certain ritual observances were to be 
obligatory, but nothing was said as to the Jews 
associating with the emancipated Gentiles. It was 
characteristic of the sympathetic and generous 
Barnabas and of the impulsive Peter that they 
should at Antioch read the decree in its most liberal 
sense as equalising and affecting both Jews and 
Gentiles; but it was no less characteristic of 
conservative James of Jerusalem that he should be 
alarmed at an act which was meant for one side 
alone being applied to both. Hence the delegation 
from him, the change of Peter, the aberration of 
Barnabas, Paul’s rebuke of them, and the departure 
of the old companions in arms on their several ways— 
Barnabas with Mark to Cyprus and silence; Paul 
with Silas through Galatia down to Troas, thence 
to Greece and the conversion of the Empire. This, 
of course, involves doubts as to the correctness of 
our author's theory as to the identification of the 
visits described in Acts and in Galatians; but we are 
persuaded that it can be more easily harmonised 
with the phenomena presented by our various 
authorities. Yet, whatever our view on special 
points, we are clear on this, that Professor Ramsay 
has here made a solid and valuable contribution to 
the interpretation of the Apostolic literature and 
age—a contribution distinguished no less by ripe 
scholarship, independent judgment, keen vision, and 
easy mastery of material than by freshness of 
thought, boldness of combination, and striking 
originality of view. 


A POET OF HIS TIME. 


Fieet Street Ecioeves. By John Davidson. First and 
Second Series. London: John Lane. 


Mr. DAVIDSON is a poet of the town and of the 
country. He is interested in humanity with a 
characteristic zest and thoroughness, while his 
passion for the country breaks athwart his con- 
sideration for social problems like sunshine through 
a storm-cloud. This passion is as ardent and sincere 
as anything in modern poetry ; indeed, its intensity 
is that of a passion which has lost the country, and 
even feels the loss amid so much that stimulates. 
“God made the country and man made the town”; 
and side by side in these Eclogues are the delight in 
the perfect work and the anguish at the imperfect. 
Yet this is too restless and seeking a spirit ever 
to be satisfied away from the world of men. Mr. 
Davidson discusses some terrible questions in his 
new Eclogues, and has some terrible plain speaking ; 
as, for example, in that passage about heredity in 
which “ Ninian,” a newcomer to the Eclogues, lays 
bare his trouble to his friends. And, again, there are 
the things which “ Menzies” recounts in “ St. George’s 
Day,’ the knowledge of which comes between him 
and the lark’s song. Mr. Davidson is incapable of 
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a pose in these matters, and so they are handled 
with a fire and energy which goes far towards fusing 
them to a glow of poetry. Beside this ardent feeling 
glimpses of the country come cool and sweet as the 
dew and the dusk to hot and tired eyes. There are 
delightful glints of this more essential quality of 
poetry, even over the London chimney-tops. 


“And the wild east mouths the chimney-tops, 
The Pandean pipes of the wind.” 


Mr. Davidson in this mood is like his own Basil, 
bringing a bough of blooming hawthorn in among 
the Fleet Street press-men. 


“T have been rambling all this night 
And almost all this day, 
And now returning back again 
I bring you a branch of May. 


The lark from the top of heaven raved 
Of the sunshine, sweet and old; 

And the whispering branches dipped and laved 
In the light; and waste and wold 

Took heart and shone, and the buttercups paved 
The emerald meads with gold.” 


In these delightful country bits Mr. Davidson is 
never violent as he is in writing a psychological 
ballad, though he has something of the rush and 
energy of the lark’s song. In the May-day eclogue 
he has a bit of a ballad of a woman who always 
went out on May-Day to wash her face in the May- 
dew, which has absolute calm. 


BRIAN. 
What was her end ? 


MENZIES. 
O, exquisite ! 
Winter and spring she lay 
Bedridden in a palsy fit; 
But on the first of May, 


When the lark waked the sun, she, too, 
Arose, and, in a trance, 

Went forth to bathe her face in dew; 
The martyr of romance. 


They found her on the green hill-side 
At home, and sleeping fast 

Her endless sleep, Death’s pallid bride, 
Most beautiful at last. 


In “Midsummer Day” Mr. Davidson imagines 
apple-blossoms, which is surely a slip of his im- 
petuosity. Here is an exquisite passage from the 
earlier book :— 

“Once in June 

I went to hear up-stream the summer tune 

The birds sing at Long Ditton, in a vale 

Sacred to him who wrote his own heart’s tale. 

Of singing birds that hollow is the haunt— 

Never was such a place for singing in! 

The valley overflows with song and chaunt, 

And brimming echoes spill the pleasant din. 

High in the oak-trees, where the fresh leaves sprout, 

The blackbirds, with their oboe voices, make 

The sweetest broken music all about 

The beauty of the day, for beauty’s sake, 

The wanton shadow and the languid cloud, 

The grass-green velvet where the daisies crowd ; 

And all about the air that softly comes, 

Thridding the hedgerows with its noiseless feet, 

The parting waves with muffled elfin-drums, 

That step along their pebble-paven street; 

And all about the mates whose loves they won, 

And all about the sunlight and the sun. 

The thrushes into song more bravely launch 

Than thrushes do in any other dell; 

Warblers and willow-wrens on every branch 

Each hidden by a leaf their rapture tell; 

Greenfinches in the elms sweet nothings say, 

Busy with love from dawn to dusk are they. 

A passionate nightingale adown the lane 

Shakes with the force and volume of his song 

A hawthorn’s heaving foliage.” 


The making of Mr. Davidson’s poetry always 
seems to become him, and in this consists its dignity. 
With most poets except the great immortal ones, 
there are times when one feels that these expressions 





of emotion would better beseem a woman. Not so 
with Mr. Davidson. He is a man throughout; and 
his very defects are masculine. He is full-blooded, 
active, generous, and very human. In the best sense 
he is of the earth; and his eclogues breathe alike 
- joy and the sorrow of earth and her toiling 
ives, 





THE LIGHT FANTASTIC TOE. 


Dancinc. Badminton Library. By Mrs, Grove. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co, 

Tuis excellent volume has appeared in the nick of 
time, when the sprightly Christmas season is in the 
flush of its glory. Governments may change, crops 
may decline or rise, industries may be successful or 
disastrous, but dancing has a perennial charm 
which unites all discordant hearts. <A glance at the 
well-executed pictures by Mr. Percy Macquoid is 
enough to make the general reader fall in to devour 
the book; for, after being commenced, its interest 
never flags. Mrs. Grove has put herself to enormous 
trouble to gather together and digest the most 
entertaining and instructive information upon all 
parts of the subject, and she has here produced a 
volume which will take a first place in the standard 
Badminton Library. 

The dance belongs to all countries and to all 
ages; it has come down to us through the mythical 
and historical periods, has fought through religious 
anathemas, and now holds a prominent place in 
cultured education. In its most usually appre- 
hended sense, the dance is the outcome of some 
form of joy, whether it be displayed by the evolu- 
tions of Bacchantes, of ancient Roman priests, of 
medizval Christians, of dancing dervishes, or simply 
by the natural, graceful steps of children who move 
in unconscious rhythm to express their hearts’ 
delight. Formerly, the same people danced and 
sang simultaneously; the oldest folk-songs were 
dance-songs, but now instrumental music comes to 
assist in the varied evolutions of the limbs. Strange 
is it that if we wish to see true natural dancing we 
must go to oppressed and exiled nations. This 
Mrs. Grove has ascertained after a five years’ careful 
study of the history of the dance. Originally it was 
a form of worship; yet birds indulge in the pastime. 
In the first centuries of our era the Church allowed 
dancing within the sacred walls ; then came a period 
of degradation of the art, till it found its renaissance 
in Italy in the sixteenth century. The Spaniards 
added the use of castanets, Provence produced 
the waltz, Bohemia the polka, and the gipsies 
many fascinating varieties. Of all dances, the most 
numerous are those of savage races, in whose lives 
the dance is an important factor. Very numerous 
representations of the art are found in ancient 
Egyptian monuments before 1200 Bc.; and the most 
curious of the dances depicted were held in honour of 
the dead. Many of the postures resembled those of 
the modern ballet ; thus the pirouette delighted an 
Egyptian party upwards of 3,550 years ago. Possibly 
no people have as yet had a dance so dignified and 
so grand in idea and performance as that of the 
Hebrews. With them, as in Miriam’s dance, it was 
chiefly an act of gratitude for a victory or an accom- 
paniment to a hymn of praise. The dance of the 
Greeks was markedly varied, expressive, and gay. 
The Greek love of symmetry, order, and regularity 
accompanied their reverence for the dignity and 
perfection of the human form. The special char- 
acteristic of their dancing consisted in the physical 
representation of an idea, expressed with artistic 
grace. In Rome the art was at its highest period of 
favour and perfection in the reign of Augustus, when 
there were no fewer than three thousand foreign 
women dancers within the city walls. The dance 
among savages may be considered a just indication of 
their character, playing a very important part in their 
daily life. Livingstone, watching a savage dance 
with exceptional energy, was told: “It is very hard 
work, but it is very nice.” Prominent were the 
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dances of love, hunting, and war; and next to these 
came the dances that warded off death, sickness, 
and sorcery. The savage makes no mistake in the 
most complicated move; for, in many tribes, who- 
ever makes a mistake is killed on the spot. The 
most important of all the functions of savage dances 
is the dance as an initiation rite when a boy enters 
manhood. The Marquesan girls dance all over, as 
it were; not only do their feet dance, but their 
arms, hands, fingers—ay, their very eyes seem to 
dance in their heads. When they plume themselves 
for the dance, they look like a band of olive-coloured 
eylphides on the point of taking wing. 

The high spirits and good bodily health of the 
English make them naturally good dancers. Their 
dances are full of fun, and often resemble a good 
romp; their country-dances, from the Maypole revel 
to Sir Roger de Coverley, are gay, wholesome, and 
hearty, eminently characteristic of the people; but, 
while not wanting in grace, they are without that 
elegauce and softness of movement which are as- 
sociated with French or Spanish dancing. The Morris 
dance (of Moorish origin) was one of the most ancient 
of English dances; but it still survives in the sports 
of May Day. In 1599, William Kemp attracted much 
attention by dancing the “ Morris” from London 
to Norwich. The Maypoles were of such a size that 
it was usually necessary for them to be drawn to 
the village green by thirty yoke of oxen. There 
the milkmaids’ dance was a special feature. Queen 
Elizabeth was a great patroness of the dance, and 
prominence was given to the Cushion dance—the 
precursor of “Bab at the Bowster.” It was per- 
formed at Court with great solemnity by all the 
company, lords and ladies, grooms and kitchen- 
maids, coming with the trenchmore after the great 
measures, corantoes, and galliards. It was popular 
inasmuch as a kiss was the established fee of a lady’s 
partner. The chief amusements of James I. were 
masques and emblematic pageants; one, in particular, 
cost the enormous sum of £21,000. Scottish dances 
stand in a category of their own; every movement 
of the body is intimately connected with the spirit 
and aim ofthe dance. The fondness of the Scots for 
dancing amounts to a passion. After the toil of a 
long day, young men and young women will walk 
many miles to enjoy a dance, forgetting all sense of 
weariness. On the whole, Mrs. Grove’s description 
of Scottish dances is splendid ; the very reading of 
her account of them puts “life and mettle in one’s 
heels.” The Reformed Church tried to crush them 
out, but in vain. The stern Covenanters would not 
countenance them. When, in the “Heart of Mid- 
lothian,”” Effie Deans spoke of a dance, she got the 
hot reply from her incensed father: “ Dance! dance, 
said ye? I daur ye, limmers that ye are, to name 
such a word at my door-cheek.” But things are 
chauged now; bright “at homes” with dancing 
are held during Christmas-time in the manses of 
country clergymen. Still the English dances then 
take the principal place. In the Highlands, how- 
ever, and in country districts, the real Scottish 
dauciog is still kept up. The Reel takes the 
first place. The “figure eight” in this dance is 
perhaps the most beautiful that can be exhibited. 
Hogarth exemplifies it as the Line of Beauty, and 
the general air of the dance, with its rows of two 
couples, indicates gaiety and goodwill. The “ Four- 
some Reel” requires considerable practices in varied 
steps for slow and for quick time, parts of the High- 
land Fling being best adapted in the one case and 
“high cutting” testing the agility of the performer 
in the other. The Reel of Tulloch is a modified 
form, where swinging in couples is allowed, with 
cracking of fingers and “ hooching” to keep up the 
excitement. One of the most trying solo dances 
is the Sword Dance (Ghillie-Callum), where the per- 
former, in the kilt, goes through marvellous evolu- 
tions over two crossed swords. Sean-treus, the 
native Highland Hornpipe, is also a test dance, 
especially when one plays the violin while going 
through its evolutions, 





The authoress then takes us to Ireland and shows 
us the native jig, which has such a wonderful 
influence over an Irish heart. A stiff woman of 
fourscore will throw off her rheumatism as soon as 
* The Irish Toat” is struck up, and foot it as nimbly 
as a girl of five-and-twenty. Next are described at 
length the Gipsy, Hungarian, Bohemian, Russian 
and Polish dances. If to Italy we owe the renais- 
sance of dancing, to France we owe its development. 
The Pavane (or peacock strut) was a literary gem. 
The Minuet has commanded the artistic display of 
the most dignified in the land. The peasant’s 
Gavotte soon amused the Royal circles; and the 
Quadrille has been introduced into all English 
speaking countries. The Waltz of Germany, the 
Fofa of Portugal, the Fandango of Spain, and the 
Siciliana of Italy are ilustrated as the peculiar 
dances of these countries. The history of the ballet 
is interesting, for in its widest sense it is also the 
history of our modern opera. While Mrs. Grove 
dislikes the scanty apparel in the spinning-top form, 
she hopes the skirt dance will be short-lived, as she 
prefers the modest dre-- of the unrivalled Taglioni. 
Mrs. Wordsworth contributes some admirable hints 
on the practical use of dancing; Miss Middleton 
illustrates the time au:i rhythm of the dance; the 
Hon. Mrs. Armytage takes a pleasant retrospect of 
the graceful art; the Countess of Ancaster defines 
the places and duties of hostesses and guests at 
balls; and Mr. D’Egville gives interesting descrip- 
tions ef the popular dances. The illustrations are 
numerous and brilliant, aud examples of the best 
native dancing airs embellish the pages of the 
charming volume. 


FICTION. 
TuxTer’s LitTLE Maip. By G. B. Burgin. 
Cassell & Co., Limited. 
Tue Far AND THE THIN. By Emile Zola. Translated by 
E. A. Vizetelly. London: Chatto & Windus. 


A Man’s Fogs. By E. H, Strain. London: Ward, Lock & 
Bowden, Limited. 


WHEN superior persons have so often and so 
loudly proclaimed to the world that the influence 
of Dickens is dead, that his vogue is altogether past, 
and his very genius mainly mythical, it is a curious 
experience to find in “ Tuxter’s Little Maid” strong 
proof that one, at least, of our younger writers is a 
devout worshipper at that neglected shrine. Mr. 
G. B. Burgin makes no secret of his ardent admiration 
for the great novelist after whose image he has so 
unmistakably sought to model himself in this bright 
little tale. “Tuxter’s Little Maid” exhales the 
Dickens aroma from every page; every character, 
sentiment, and incident betrays its source of in- 
spiration. Nor is Mr. Burgio’s fidelity to the old 
cult manifested only in externals, for he has 
cleverly caught something of the tone, as well 
as much of the form, of his master’s work. In 
“Tuxter’s Littl Maid” we find the cheerful 
optimism, the homely pathos, and the highly 
coloured sentiment which have come to 

regarded as the Dickens trade mark. The story 
deals in vivacious fashion with the fortunes of 
certain humble denizens of Little Lambton Street, 
W.C.—more especially with those of Mr. Tuxter, 
carpenter and coffiu-maker, the real hero of this 
book. Tuxter is a capital creation of the novelist’s 
art, a character drawn with skill and spirit. The 
domestic hearth of this worthy person is not a 
scene of unalloyed bliss; for his grim, elderly 
wife rules the honest carpenter with a heavy 
hand, for ever checking his generous impulses, 
and drenching him with chill religious dogmas 
of a minatory nature. All the repressed affec- 


London : 


tion of the man’s heart centres itself upon little 
Drusilla, the baby-waif whom he adopts as his 
own when he finds her mysteriously deposited 
upon his doorstep, and who turns out to be the child 
of his own favourite niece. The quaint and touching 
relationship that hereafter grows up between this 
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pretty child and her rugged, kindly protector is 
treated by Mr. Burgin in a spirit of broad comedy 
not devoid of tender sentiment, and forms the 
prettiest portion of the story. Arrived at maturity, 
Drusilla is, at last, claimed by her own father, now 
in prosperous circumstances, and her fidelity to her 
old guardian is doubly tried by the fact that a hand- 
some young lover adds his entreaties to those of her 
parent. But Drusilla’s whole soul clings to the bene- 
factor of her childhood, and Tuxter is not left to 
lament over his darling’s loss, whilst the girl’s happi- 
ness is equally secured in the way most congenial to all 
concerned. Thestory is eminently a clean and whole- 
some one, pure and robust in tone, brimming over 
with high spirits and quaint drollery, and is sure of 
a friendly reception from the large class of readers 
to whom the name of Dickens is still one of inefface- 
able charm. Mr. Burgin has not the magic touch of 
his great master, it is true, though he invites com- 
parison with him by his methods; but he possesses 
a genuine sense of humour, writes brightly and 
vigorously, and shows a sympathetic compre- 
hension of middle-class modes of life and thought. 
We can thoroughly recommend “Tuxter’s Little 
Maid” to those who desire a hearty laugh un- 
tinged by malice and untroubled by the pessimistic 
sadness of the day. 

We can recommend Mr. Vizetelly’s translation of 
“Le Ventre de Paris” (“The Fat and the Thin”) as 
a very satisfactory rendering of a remarkable book. 
Mr. Vizetelly, whilst suppressing the grossness which 
makes the original obnoxious to English readers, 
has preserved the passion, the humour, and the 
terrible insight of the original. Zola has never 
drawn a picture more pitilessly faithful to the lower 
side of our common humanity than this is. The 
description of the markets of Paris, with their over- 
flowing supply of food, their atmosphere reeking of 
meat and fish and fruit, their long alleys appealing 
at every turn to the appetites of the passers-by, 
and their stall-keepers, gross and carnal as the wares 
they vend, is a masterpiece. Nor is the picture less 
remarkable of the two Quenus: the husband weak- 
willed and avaricious, but amiable and good-hearted 
on the whole; the wife beautiful in person, correct 
in conduct, imbued with a strong, though limited, 
sense of duty, and absolutely without heart. 
Florent, the half-brother of Quenu, who has escaped 
from Cayenne, whither he had been wrongfully sent, 
and who comes home to brood over the social revo- 
lution, and—if possible, to bring it about—would bea 
striking figure anywhere. He is especially striking 
against that background of gross feeding and dull 
animal content. The world, says one of the char- 
acters in the story, is divided between the fat and 
the thin, and the latter have a hard time of it. 
Poor Florent belongs to the thin, and it is part of the 
irony of fate that he should have to earn his living 
in constant association with the fat. Zola works 
out his little tragedy with uncompromising fidelity ; 
and when you lay down the book, it is with a feeling 
of sadness at the hopelessness of the struggle you 
have seen waged to the bitter end. But the tragedy 
is so closely interwoven with the currents of every- 
day life that you sometimes forget it altogether, 
and are beguiled by some bit of pure comedy, or 
some wonderfully realistic picture, such as Zola only 
could paint. We should like to commend this story 
to some of those excellent English critics who have 
most properly denounced the more repulsive features 
of Zola’s writings. Those features are not abso- 
lutely wanting here, but they are toned down and 
brought into harmony with a drama which reads 
like a page torn out of the book of life itself. 

Mrs. Strain is, so far as we know, a new writer, 
and in taking for her theme the historic siege which 
Macaulay has described so well, she showed herself 
greatly daring. On the whole, she has succeeded. 
The book paints not unfaithfully the scene in Ulster 
in the Jacobite war; and if there is a certain un- 
relieved sternness, a lack of any but the most 
subdued Paritan humour, that too is not untrue. 





Lundy, of course, is the villain, and she doubt- 
less thought of him when she chose her title: 
“A man’s foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold.” He is a villain whom the most enthusi- 
astic Nationalist will not endeavour to whitewash. 
The tale round which she has made her history 
revolve is a simple one, and the form is autobio- 
graphical. It is the record of an Ulster wife, greatly 
suffering and—in a womanly way—greatly daring, 
as many Ulster wives must have done in those 
days. The characters are firmly drawn; and if 
the language is a little more antique than would 
be proper in an English story of those times, we 
must remember that the “ English of those parts,” 
as George Walker calls the defenders of Derry, 
were Jacobean English who had escaped the 
modernising processes of the Restoration time. Mrs. 
Strain has given us a very true reflection of their 
habits and mode of thought, their hatred and con- 
tempt for the Irish round them, their proneness to 
religious disputation, their courage and self-reliance. 
Hewron, the dissenting minister, Captain Hamilton, 
the planter of gentle stock, and Andrew, the Scots- 
man, are all true types. If there is a fault in what 
one may call the racial impression left by the book, 
it is that the Scots element is less prominent than it 
probably was in reality. A small proportion of the 
Colonists were really English, even if we allow for 
the Cromwellians; and the Hamiltons themselves 
were Scots gentlefolk rather than English. Religion 
is usually a fair test in these matters in Ireland, and 
to this day the Episcopalians are but a small 
proportion of the Protestants of the North-West. 
The Englishry may indeed claim that, owing to the 
connection with London, the English were compara- 
tively strong among the citizens of Derry, and the 
leaders both at Derry and in Fermanagh, where the 
firmest stand was made, were English. But the rank- 
and-file, especially of the refugees, must have been 
mainly Scots. Whatever their origin, they were 
brave men, and Ireland is none the worse for the 
stand they made. It would be idle and unjust to 
criticise Mrs. Strain’s hard sayings about the “ mere 
Irish.” The Derry lady of 1689 could searcely be 
expected to see two sides to the question. 





MINOR TRAVEL. 
Scottanp PicturEsqUE AND TRapiT1oNaL. By George Eyre Todd, 

London : Cassell & Co. 

Picturesque Crrion. III. Nuwara EliyA and Adam’s Peak Dy 

Henry W. Cave, M.A. London: Sampson Low & Co, : 
From InpEPENDENcCE Hatt Arounp THE WorL”D. By F. Carroll 

Brewster. London: Cassell & Co, 
Tae Loc or tHe TZuntallon Castle, 

Sampson Low & Co. 

Now that everybody can go everywhere with a camera (except 
on a frontier) the records of the tourist have a new significance. 
They are not exactly instructive: they are meant to make the 
reader reminiscent of his own experiences, or to help him 
to devise new plans of travel for next year—which is a 
very proper occupation for a Christmas fireside. Three 
of the books before us are admirably adapted for this 
urpose. Even “Scotland Picturesque and Traditional,” by 

eorge E Todd (Cassell), though the author goes over 
tolerably amiliar ground, ought, by illustrations and text 
alike, to draw others to follow. For more fortunate people, 
“ Picturesque Ceylon,” Vol. III. (Nuwara Eliya and Ada‘m’s 
Peak), by Henry W. Cave “oo Low & Co.), should 
contain some suggestions. The photographs which adorn it 
raise longings which a reviewer, unfortunately, is not likely ever 
to realise for himself. May his readers be more fortunate ! 
And, finally, ‘“‘ From Independence Hall Around the World,” by 
F. Carroll Brewster (Cassell), the experience of an American 
judge in China, Japan, and India, may serve to set readers on 
the same track, despite its over-modest preface. 

A book of a different type is the “ Log of the Tantallon 
Castle,” by Henry W. Lucy (Sampson Low)—the “snapshot ” 
record, as the author calls it, of the historic voyage to Kiel 
with Mr. Gladstone aboard, reprinted and embellished with 
excellent photographs and reproductions of pictures from 
Punch. this kind of travel, at any rate, is not likely to 
become common, and the graphic and amusing record of it is 
capital reading. Moreover, these places up the Baltic ought 
to be better known than they are to the English traveller. 
Further commendation of the volume before us, however, is 

uous, 
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MRS. HINKSON’S “MIRACLE PLAYS.” 
By K. Hinkson. John Lane, 


KATHARINE TyNAN Hinkson’s six miracle plays upon Our 
Lord’s coming and childhood will be a welcome Christmas gift 
to all who love beautiful pre-Raphaelite figures on a golden 
ground. For her poems at times tenderly imaginative, at times 
quaintly naif, are often deeply devotional and always truly 
reverent. 

But they are miracle pictures rather than miracle plays, 
when taken in their ea 8 and, as we have suggested, miracle 
pictures in the pre-Raphaelite mode, and therefore affecting the 
imperfections of form only natural in the childhood of art. 
Success in this field is very difficult, and though she has 
achieved it, we cannot but regret that our poetess has not rather 
attempted to deal with the nativity and childhood of Our Lord 
in the spirit of Emilie Ringseis’s rendering of the legend of St. 
Veronica and “ The Healing of the Man Blind from his Birth— 
Des Blindgebornen Heilung”; for these are living dramas, 
suffused with religious spirit and absolutely free of over- 
colouring. 

The following have been noted by us amongst many other 
beautiful passages in Mrs. Tynan Hinkson’s finely printed and 
happily illustrated volume :— 


Mrracte Prays. London : 


Tae VISITATION. 


She said, ‘‘Thy will be done,” 
And, lo! the Holy One 

Took life within her breast. 
The trembling Heart of Love 
Began to throb and move 

Where Love had built His nest. 


When many years were gone, 

He said, “Thy will be done,"’ 
And, lo! His Passion-Hour 

Broke on the world’s black night ; 

The long-desired dawn light 
Oped like a rose-red flower. 


Sweet Mother and sweet Son, 
Who with ‘‘Thy will be done,”’ 
Fulfilled the Father's will, 

Give to our hearts to say 
Ever, ‘‘ Although He slay, 
His will be blessed still.’’ 


Tue Friyprne rn THE TEMPLE. 


Because Thou wentest mourning 
Those three days up and down 

The stony streets and burning 
Of that gray Eastern town, 

And on the hilly street 

Thy heart bled with Thy feet— 


Because within the Temple 

Thy joy went on before, 
Thy little Son and simple 

Who taught the wise His lore, 
Took then thy hand and went 
Home with thee, well content. 


Remember all souls roaming, 
Souls sick, and sad, and sore, 
Who pray not for His coming, 
His feet upon their floor. 
Take thou their hands and lead 
Them home, ay home indeed ! 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE is some food for reflection, and, happily, quite as much 
for laughter, in Mr. Robert Grant’s exposition of “The Art 
of Living” as people understand it in places like New York 
and Boston. He ts a genial critic of men and manners, and 
knows with unusual thoroughness the society which he describes 
in these essays on The Summer Problem, House Furnishing, 
Education, Occupation, Income, and the Conduct of Life. Mr. 





*Tae Art or Lrvmrc. By Robert Grant. Illustrated, London: 
David Nutt. 

A Hanpnoox or German Literature. By Mary E. Phillips, L.L.A. 
Revised, with an Introduction, by A. Weiss, Ph.D. don : 


George Bell & Sons. 


Pusuic Heatran in Evropgan Capitars. « A mes Morison Legge, 
M.A., M.D. London: Swan Sonnensche' 


Tas Story or tue Soran Systex. Simply Told for General Readers 
by George F. Chambers, F.R.A.S., Author of “The Story of the 
Stars.”” London: George Newnes. 


Tse Bratirupes. By Robert Eyton, Rector of Upper Chelsea, Pre- 
— of St. Paul's. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 

+0. 
Mopzry Scrence ry Birtz Lanns. By Sir J. William Dawson, LL.D., 


F.R.S., etc. Map and Illustrations. Third Edition, London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. ; 





Grant writes from a patriotic standpoint, but, all the same, he 
refuses to flatter his fellow-countrymen. Indeed, there are some 
passages in the book on the social aspects of American civilisa- 
tion which are the reverse of complimentary. Neither Matthew 
Arnold nor, more recently, M. Paul Bourget have laid greater 
stress on the mad abundance and vulgar display which is charac- 
teristic of the wealthy and leisured classes who figure in the 
newspapers of the day as the “ four hundred,” the “ smart set,” 
or the “ fashionable world of New York,” than Mr. Grant. He 
is of opinion that there has been a marked deterioration, since the 
period when Abraham Lincoln was President, in the national 
character of a nation which has grown by leaps and bounds until 
it is now sixty millions strong. He admits that the Americans 
of the period which closed with the outbreak of the Civil War 
were often ignorant, conceited, narrow, hard and inartistic, but, 
all the same, they “ stood for principle and right as they saw and 
believed it ; they cherished ideals; they were firm as me Renonde in 
their convictions.” But since the war new forces have come 
into play in a great wave of material prosperity and in the 


rush to the New World of an indiscriminate herd from 
Europe. “There can be little doubt that the foreign 
element which is now a part of the American people 


represents neither a faith nor the expression of ideals or con- 
victions. The one, and the largest portion of it, is the overflow 
and riff-raff of the so-called proletariat of Europe; the other is 
the evidence of a hyena-like excursion for purposes of plunder. 
The thieving and venality in municipal and political affairs of the 
Irish-American, the dull squalor and bratish contentment of the 
Russian-Pole, and the commercial obliquity of vision of the 
German-Jew are factors in our national life which are totally 
foreign to the Americanism for which Abraham Lincoln stood, 
We have opened our gates to a horde of economic ruffians and 
malcontents, ethical bankrupts, and social Thugs, and we must 
needs be on our guard lest their aims and point of view be so 
engrafted on the public conscience as to sap the vital principles 
which are the foundation of our strength as a people.” Mr. 
Grant denounces the ostensible leaders of New York society as 
a set of shallow worldlings who are as luxurious as the French 
nobility under Louis XTV., and whose whole existence is devoted 
to vying with one another in elaborate, costly, and inane social 
functions. It would, however, be misleading if we left the 
impression that seathing denunciations . predominated in this 
brave and wholesome book. On the contrary, there is much 
pleasant banter in its pages, many genial appreciations of man 
and maid, and much vivid and picturesque description of the 
freaks and foibles, the embarrassing situations and_ social 
dilemmas of modern society across the Atlantic. Scattered 
through the text are not a few artistic illustrations, which respond 
with droll fidelity to the message of the printed page. 

The spirit of prophecy certainly descended on Frederick the 
Great when he declared, *‘ We shall have our classical authors ; 
our neighbours will learn German; and it may happen that our 
language, polished and brought to perfection, will be extended, in 
favour of our good authors, from one end of Europe to the other.” 
A quarter of a century ago Germany came out, by conflict with 
France, not merely victorious, but united; and since then the 
nation has steadily risen in influence and power in Europe. The 
study of the German language is everywhere becoming recognised 
as an essential part of a liberal education, and ont of this cireum- 
stance has arisen the demand on the ak of English students for 
some practical acquaintance with its literary treasures. In order 
to meet this need Miss Phillips has just written a ““ Handbook 
of German Literature,” which has been revised by Dr. Weiss, 
Professor of German at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
It is, of course, impossible in a brief manual to do more than 
treat so wide a subject in luminous outline; but Mies Phillips 

ives a succinct account of German literature from its earliest 
ginnings down to the most modern poets and novelists of the 
resent century. Long residence in Germany has been turned 
y her to admirable account, and Dr. Weiss, who is certainly no 
mean authority on the subject, expresses in emphatic terms his 
satisfaction with a book which is written with considerable 
literary ability, and which has the further advantage of being 
reliable in every = 

A good idea of the manner in which the problems connected 
with “ Public Health in European Capitals” are handled by the 
authorities will be found in Dr. Legge’s volum». It is a record 
of observations made by him during visits to Berlin, Paris, 
Brussels, Christiania, Stockholm, and Copenhagen; and he 
claims that nothing is describei in these pages which has not 
come under his personal knowledge. Ths book opens with a 
detailed and extremely interesting description of the sanitary 
administration, water-supply, and drainage of the German and 
French capitals, There is truth in the familiar saying that 
panic is the parent of legislation—at all events, if the application 
of the words is taken in regard to enactments in the interests of 
public health. “The first oy of an interest in sanitary 
matters in Germany dates from 1426, when, owing to the 
ravages of the plague, the Emperor Sigismund ordered that all 
important cities of the empire should appoint special physicians 
to advise as to the steps necessary for co ubating the prevailing 
epidemics. With the exception of Nuremberg, few cities seem 
to have profited much from these appointments; but as the 
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plague and other epidemic diseases continued to break out at 
times with alarming virulence, Prussia, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, began to organise that bureaucratic system, 
which has been the model for other German States to copy.” 
Dr. Legge states that neither in Germany nor in France are the 
laws dealing with public health as complete or as well arranged 
as in this country. Berlin has increased so rapidly within 
recent years that, for all practical purposes, it may be regarded 
as a modern city. In 1785 the population numbered one hundred 
and forty-five thousand; in 1860 it had increased to about 
five hundred thousand; but since then the population has 
more than trebled, and, as if this were not enough, it continues 
to increase at the rate of forty thousand a year. Thirty-five 
years ago Berlin was, from a sanitary point of view, in a 
deplorable condition. The river was polluted with sewage, 
and open drains ran through the chief streets. Professor 
Virchow more than any other man deserves the credit of grap- 
jling with these evils, and the sanitary reforms which have been 
Soonaihd about through his technical knowledge, backed as it has 
been by the public spirit of the authorities, can only be described 
as remarkable. Between the years 1871-92 the Cenpuailien of 
Berlin has expended on wok in connection with the public 
health the sum of nearly nine and a half millions sterling, or an 
average of £450,000 for twenty-one years. The result has been 
that the death rate has steadily diminished since 1876, and 
seourges like small-pox, typhoid fever, and consumption have 
perceptibly declined. Great over-crowding still exists, however, 
among the poor, and infant mortality in Berlin, as in most 
German towns, is altogether too high. The health of Paris, it 
appears, was never so satisfactory as last year, and the mortality 
from epidemic diseases was, taking the growth of the population 
into account, the lowest on record. The Seine has been a 
fruitful source of cholera, and this has given rise to the popular 
saying, “ Pas d'eau de Seine, pas de choléra.”’ Sanitary 
reform won a great triumph in France on July 10th, 1894, when 
the new law for the sanitation of the capital, after a long and 
arduous struggle, was passed. It provides for a complete revo- 
lution of the existing state of affairs, and it gives the city of 
Paris power to borrow the sum of four and a half millions for a 
gigantic task which it is stipulated is to be completed within a 
period of five years. We have not space to discuss the facts 
and statistics about other European capitals which are given 
in the course of this luminous survey. We must, therefore, 
content ourselves with saying that we have nowhere met with so 
clear and explicit an account of the progress of sanitary reform 
in the great centres of Europe as is given in these pages. 

“The Story of the Solar System ” is an attempt to describe, 
in less than two hundred pages and in simple language, some of 
the chief wonders of the universe of space. Readers of Mr. 
Chambers’ previous book, “The Story of the Stars,” will know 
what to expect in the present volume. The solar system is dealt 
with in this attractive manual avowedly from a descriptive and 
practical rather than a speculative or academical point of view. 
Mr. Chambers has kept steadily before him the requirements of 
students who either possess or have access to telescopes of from 
two to four inches in aperture. He repudiates the common 
notion that unless a man can command a big telescope he 
is not in a position to do useful work in astronomy. “To 
all such croakers I always point as a moral the achievements of 
Hermann Goldschmidt, who from an attic window at Fontenay- 
aux-Roses, near Paris, with a telescope of only two and a half 
inches aperture, discovered no fewer than fourteen minor planets.” 
The little volume is an admirable example of science made 
easy without the sacrifice of strict accuracy of statement. There 
are many illustrations, and in an appendix several tables of 
statistics regarding the movement of the planets, their velocity 
in orbit, diameter, distance from the sun, and the like. 

Moral courage and ethical fervour distinguish Mr. Eyton’s 
admirable sermons on “The Beatitudes.” They may be 
described as fearless, practical, outspoken sermons for the times, 
and they bring the compromises of modern society often in a 
remarkable way to the touchstone of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The book is — with simple conviction, and no one can 
_ against such teaching the cheap sneer of “ other-world- 
iness.”” 

Sir William Dawson’s “ Modern Science in Bible Lands” 
has just attained the dignity of a third edition. The book opens 
with a masterly examination of a number of facts and con- 
elusions which bear on the antiquity and genuineness of the 
Pentateuch. Its statements rest on a solid basis of real but 
never paraded research, as well as on personal observation made 
in the course of wanderings in the East. The great authority 
of Sir William Dawson’s name in geology po palzontology, 
and his well-known power of rendering abstruse subjects 
attractive, lend more than ordinary value to the present treatise. 
The book is not a laboured attempt at the reconciliation of 
szience and scripture. We think it can be better described as 
a storehouse of unassailabl» facts, all of which, like so many 
nndesigned coincidences, tend to confirm the truth of revelation. 
Amongst the subjects discussed are the haunts and habits of 
primitive man; the physical struc!ure of Egypt and the sojourn 
of Israel there ; and the topography of Exodus, as illustrated by 
recent scientific investigation. 
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